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VALUES. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


There is no little and there is no much: 
We weigh and measure and define in vain. 
A look, a word, a light, responsive touch 
Can be the ministers of joy to pain. 
A man can die of hunger, walled in gold, 
A crumb may quicken hope to stronger 
breath, 
And every day we give or we withhold 
Some little thing which tells for life or 
death. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


“The Unquiet Sex,” as Helen Watter- 
son Moody terms her sister women, will 
gather in great force at Denver next week. 
More than 500,000 women will be repre- 
sented there by delegates from the wom- 
en’s clubs united in General Federation. 
As usual, when a woman attempts to 
depreciate other women, Mrs. Moody 
finds nothing of value in their public 
work. Yet she quotes with approval 
some of the most noted men of our time 
to show that in all ages women have in 
their own way contributed quite as much 
as men to the world’s civilization. Per- 
haps it wiil turn out that American 
women of 1898 may be equally effective 
with those of other countries and periods. 








The junior editor of the WomAn’s JouR- 
NAL starts to-day for Denver, where dur- 
ing the biennial she will be guest of Mrs. 
Katharine A. G. Patterson, president of 
the Colorado E, S. A., and wife of the 
editor of the Rocky Mountain News. Miss 
Blackwell’s address in Denver will be 
1075 Pennsylvania Avenue. 





Notice in another column, the particulars 
of the reception to be given to the visiting 
club women and delegates at Denver by 
the Colorado Equal Suffrage Association, 





WOMEN’S OPPORTUNITY AT DENVER. 


The meeting of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs at Denver next week 
will enable the leading club women of the 
United States to judge for themselves of 
the merits of equal suffrage for women. 
It is a golden opportunity—to many it 
will be the opportunity of a lifetime—to 
see and hear and inquire for themselves 
whether suffrage for women is a public 
benefit or a public misfortune, whether 





the exercise of full political equality for 
nearly five years in Colorado has promoted 
or retarded the elevation of women and of 
| society. 

No one has ever claimed that the recog 
nition of women’s legal and political equa!- 


feature of the Columbian Exposition. In 
that capacity she won the esteem of thou- 
sands of club women from all parts of the 
country, so that when it became necessary 
in the spring of 1894 to choose a successor 
to Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Brown, the 





























ity will bring the millennium in five years, 
Nor can any great social change be ac- 
companied with unmixed good, What the 
friends of woman suffrage claim is that 
the possession and exercise of suffrage 
has on the whole benefited both women 
and men, that it has made government 
more honest, more intelligent and more 
humane than before, and that the pre- 
dicted disasters have totally failed to 
materialize. 

Are women less respected or influential 
than formerly? Are they helped or hin- 
dered by their possession of the ballot in 
their club work or charitable work. or in 
their homes? Are these women voters 
unsexed Amazons, neglectful wives, or 
careless mothers? Study the facts, and 
make them known on your return. ; 

Do not fail to attend the reception ten- 
dered the Federation in the Central Church 
of Denver, on June 23, by the Colorado 
Equal Suffrage Association. 

In view of the impartial attitude which 
women’s clubs hold towards this special 
question, and of its paramount importance 
in the future, underlying, as it does, all 
other questions concerning woman's sta- 
tus, no woman should leave Colorado 
without having thoroughly investigated 
for herself this interesting subject. Let 
her; question the women she meets, not 
only from Colorado, but from Wyoming, 
Utah, and Idaho, as to the result of 
woman’s enfranchisement in those com- 
munities. Let her note the bearing of 
these Western women, their relations to 
their homes, their husbands, their chil- 
dren, their churches, their city, and their 
State. And when she returns to her own 
home, let her report to her club whether 
woman suffrage is, or is not, a cause to be 
advocated and an object to be attained. 

H. B. B. 


oo oo 


MRS. ELLEN M. HENROTIN. 

Mrs. Ellen Martin Henrotin, for the 
past four years president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, is a native 
of Maine, although she has lived most of 
her married life in Chicago. Mrs. Henro- 
tin has been a very active member of the 
Chicago Woman's Club from its inception, 
and had had exceptional club training 
previous to the World’s Fair in 1893, At 
that time she was chosen on account of 
her exceptional executive ability, and her 
kindliness and tact in managing large 
bodies of women, as leader of the Woman’s 
Congresses which were such a notable 





first natiee of the G. F. W. C., her 
name was the first to be suggested, and 
she was elected by an overwhelming 
majority over all other candidates. 

In 1896, at Louisville, she was reélected, 
but will not accept the position again, as 
she does not believe in a “third term.” 
Consequently she will retire from the 





presidency at the close of the Biennial ! 


Convention, June 21 to 28, in Denver. 
When Mrs. Henrotin assumed charge 
of the G. F. W. C. four years ago, it was 
less than half as large as now, and there 
was but little of affiliation between the 
State and General Federations. There 
are now thirty State federations belonging 
to the larger, body (besides Texas and 
Alabama, which have not yet joined). 
There are also 550 clubs in the G. F. W. C. 
Mrs. Henrotin has made herself much 
beloved in all parts of the country. A 
gracious, cultivated, kindly woman, who 
has the rare faculty of calling out the best 
in every woman with whom she comes in 
contact, the five hundred thousand club 
women who are now under her lead, are 
unanimous in their regret that she must 
retire. May her successor be one capable 
of taking up and successfully carrying 
forward the work that she lays down! 
HELEN M. WINSLOW. 


=-_--— 


FOURTH OF JULY WASTEFULNESS. 











The Massachusetts State Council of the 
Daughters of the Revolution, in a resolu- 
tion lately published, appeal to patri- 
otic citizens to make the celebration of 
the Fourth of July something better than 
a carnival of noise and waste, and fre- 
quently of injury, destruction and death. 
Governing bodies, State and local, are re- 
quested to use every effort ‘‘to prevent the 
useless expenditure of money in salutes, 
pyrotechnic displays and explosives of all 
kinds for the celebration of Independence 
Day,’’ and to divert the funds to the better 
service of furnishing supplies for the Hos- 
pital Ship of the Massachusetts Volunteer 
Aid Association. 

This appeal has gone unheeded so far 
as the Boston City Council is concerned. 
An appropriation of $12,000 has been 
made for the celebration of Independence 
Day, and the committee has made the fol- 
lowing apportionment of that amount: 
Oration, $100; children’s entertainments, 
$3,700; fireworks, Common and Franklin 
Park, $1,200; East Boston celebration, 
$1,000; Dorchester, $1,000; South Boston, 
$500; Roxbury, $500; South End, Wards 


7,9, 10,11, 12, 3500; West End, $500; West 
Roxbury, $500; Brighton, 3200; sailing 
regatia, City Point, $500; bicycle races, 
Franklin Park, $350; Whitehall regatta, 
North End, $175; veteran firemen’s play- 
out, $250; music, $500; printing, $500; 
ferries, $25 

Aside from the meeting at which the 
oration is delivered, the best that can be 
said in behalf of these Fourth of July 
celebration features, for which thousands 
of dollars have been appropriated every 
year for a long time past, is that they 
afford employment and money to a num- 
ber of persons who otherwise might not 
have work on that day. The money thus 
expended by the city might be much more 
wisely used in helping to sustain the sand. 
gardens, the floating hospital, and other 
enterprises conducive to the health and 
morals of the city children. 

Philadelphia has appropriated $15,000 
for the celebration of the Fourth, and 
other cities will doubtless devote large 
sums to a similar purpose. 

Meanwhile, women gather in little com- 
panies, and devise ways and means, work, 
sew and cook, and bring their mites, often 
hardly earned, and thereby slowly raise 
funds, dollar by dollar, to provide com- 
forts for soldiers, food for the starving, 
clothes for poor children, homes for or- 
phans and the aged, care for the friendless 
sick, supplies for the schools, and all the 
other necessaries which the cities, the 
States and the government cannot afford 
to supply. F. M. A. 





WOMEN AND WAR. 

The country just now is full of indig- 
nant and disappointed young volunteers, 
eager to fight Spain, who have been re- 
jected as physically disqualified. No one 
wishes that these patriotic young men 
should be disfranchised because they have 
been found unfit to serve in the army or 
navy. Yet the war has called out a fresh 
crop of assertions that women ought not 
to vote, because they cannot} render mili- 
tary service. 

The proportion of volunteers found dis- 
qualified for the present war has been a 
surprise to many, but it is not larger than 
usual, except among cigarette smokers. 
Colonel T. W. Higginson has brought to 
light some interesting figures from the 
tabulated Medical Statistics of the Civil 
War, showing how large a proportion of 
men were found disqualified then. He 
Bays: 

“Among lawyers, 544 out of 1,000 were 
disqualified ; among physicians, 670; among 
journalists, 740; among clergymen, 954, 
Grave divines are horrified at the thought 
of admitting women to vote when they 
cannot fight; though not one in twenty 
of their own number is fit for military 
duty, if he volunteered. Of the editors 
who denounce woman suffrage, only about 
one in four could himself carry a musket; 
while of the lawyers who fill Congress, 
the majority could not be defenders of 
their country, but could only be defended. 
And it must be remembered that ‘even 
these statistics very imperfectly represent 
the case. They do not apply to the whole 
male sex, but to the picked portion only, 
the men presumed to be of military age.” 

Neither is it proposed to disfranchise 
men past the age for military service. 
These are often among our wisest voters; 
but they are not wanted in the field, even 
if they have the advantage of military ex- 
perience. As General Rosser, an old 
Confederate officer, bluntly expressed it 
the other day, “‘Young men are what we 
need for officers, soldiers, and seamen— 
not rheumatic, deaf and blind major-gen- 
erals, who cannot drill a squad without a 
prompter, or mount a horse without a 
ladder.” 

The usual answer to this is that the 
country calls out its most eligible fighting 
men first; but when circumstances grow 
more desperate, even the old and sickly 
men have to fight, as in the South during 
the last war. True; and when circum- 
stances grow a step more desperate, wom- 
en are obliged to fight also, as in Cuba 
during the last two years. 

Hon. John D. Long, Secretary of the 
Navy, puts the whole case in a nutshell 
when he says: “Fancy arguing with a 
sober face against a man whose brains are 
reduced to such a minimum that he 
solemnly asserts a woman should not vote 
because she can not fight! In the first 
place, she can fight; in the second, men 
are largely exempt from military service; 
and in the third, there is not the remotest 
relation between firing a musket and cast- 





ing a ballot.” A. 8. B. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Exiza E. Smiru presented $25,000 
to the city of Lancaster, Pa., a few days 
ago, for a free public library. 


PuNpDITA RAMABAI is now in Canada, 
telling of her school for child widows in 
India, and seeking aid for a continuance 
of its good work. 


Miss MARY HANNAH Krout, for many 
years on the staff of the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean, and author of “Little Brown 
Hands,” will speak at the press meeting 
at the Denver biennial. Miss Krout has 
been in England for some time, and has 
cliosen ‘The English Clubs’’ for the sub- 
ject of her address. 


Rev. ANNA SHAW, at a recent meet- 
ing, gave a clever answer to the ques- 
tion asked apropos of the present war, 
“Why should a woman have a vote if 
she doesn’t carry a musket?’ Miss Shaw 
replied: “The women of the United 
States will agree to fight all the women of 
Spain that may come against our country. 
If the men of America will take care of 
the men of Spain, the women of the 
United States will take care of the Span- 
ish women.”’ The Minneapolis Daily Jour- 
nal says: ‘There is nothing the matter 
with that proposition. Let Anna have a 
chance to vote if she wants to.” 


The QuEEN oF GREECE lately sent an 
American woman an autograph letter 
expressing her thanks for a generous con- 
tribution sent a few months ago to the 
American-Greek Mission at Athens. The 
woman is Mrs. De Grace, New York City. 
Her contribution was for the benefit of 
the sick and wounded Greek soldiers and 
their families. It is said that in many 
Greek schools, whenever the national 
anthem is sung, it is followed by the 
American national hymn, in grateful 
recognition of the sympathy and substan- 
tial aid received from many citizens of this 
country. 


Miss MAry Nessit, of Charleston, IIl., 
has just been nominated for Superintend- 
ent of Schools by the Democrats of Coles 
County—the first woman ever nominated 
for the position in that county. She was 
a Coles County girl, her father having 
been for many years a prominent teacher 
in the public schools there. Miss Nesbit’s 
whole life has been devoted to school 
work, though her actual experience as a 
teacher covers only four years. After 
leaving the public schools in the village 
of Rardin, she became a pupil in the Oak- 
land High School. She was afterwards 
graduated from the Indiana State Normal 
School, and then studied at the Illinois 
University. 


Miss EvizaABetH B. WAtEs, of Brad- 
dock, Pa., has been unanimously elected 
librarian of the free public library of 
Quincy, Ill The Quincy Optic says: 
“The committee with like unanimity pay 
her sex the left-handed compliment of 
confessing that they had spent several 
months in fruitless search of a man of 
equal attainments who would do the 
work for the same salary—$900. Miss 
Wales is at present librarian of the Car- 
negie Library at Braddock, having won 
the place on a competitive examination. 
She is a graduate of the library class of 
the Armour Institute of Technology, and 
in her present position has won wide 
recognition as a thoroughly trained libra- 
rian possessing unusual executive ability. 
Her testimonials are most flattering, and 
from the best sources.” 


Miss Heten Lone, daughter of the 
Secretary of the Navy, and her three com- 
panions, Miss Mabel Austin, Miss Mabel 
Reid and Miss Dorothy Simis, of Brook- 
lyn, entered the Naval Hospital, in Flush- 
ing Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., last week, 
as nurses. Medical Director George W. 
Woods, chief of the hospital staff, is de- 
lighted with the acquisition of the young 
women. His feeling is shared by the 
other members of the staff and the pa- 
tients, of whom there are nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty in the hospital at present. 
The girls have their regular hours of duty, 
each has the care of a certain number of 
patients, and, with the exception of night 
duty, their work does not differ from that 
of the regular male force. In addition 
they have been placed in charge of a small 
laboratory, where they perform bacterio- 
logical and pathological experiments for 
the medical staff. The young women, 
although regularly commissioned as 
nurses, and rated as such at the Navy 
Department, are serving without pay, and 
wholly as volunteers. 
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A SOUTHERN WOMAN PILOT. 

Mrs. Mary Doullut, wife of Captain M. 
P. Doullut, of New Orleans, applied a 
few days ago for examination as a pilot. 
She passed a most brilliant examination, 
and will receive her papers for steering 
a boat in the Mississippi waters from 
New Orleans to Port Eads. She long ago 
took out her papers as pilot in the waters 
of Lake Borgne and Ship Island Canal. 

A representative of the Picayune called 
at her home, a pretty rose-embowered 
cottage at the corner of Egania and North 
Peters Streets, to interview her. The 
reporter says: 

Passing within the vestibule, one knew 
at once that this was a nautical home. 
All around the walls were pictures of 
ships in motion, and all were in some way 
connected with Mrs. Doullut and her hus- 
band. They were souvenirs from the 
beginning of their married experience to 
this day. Soon a bright, cheery-faced 
woman entered. Her cheeks were some- 
what tanned from exposure, but it was a 
healthy, splendid glow that made one feel 
good to look upon it. You knew at a 

lance that she had spent much of her 
fife upon the water, and that she loved'it 
for its own sake. She was very modest 
in talking about herself, and did not seem 
to think that she had done anything 
extraordinary. 

When asked how she came to take up 
this life, Mrs. Doullut smiled and said 
that she took it up because her husband 
loved the water, and she had been with 
him on so many of his trips that she had 

rown to love it too. She was born and 

red in New Orleans, and her father and 
mother before her were native Louisian- 
ians. Her maiden name was Mary Rihner, 
and she received a liberal education, and 
as many accomplishments as the average 
young lady. Fourteen years ago Captain 
Doullut, a ship-builder and owner of sev- 
eral river packets, came a-courting. After 
their marriage he took her to live in the 
beautiful cottage home on the banks of 
the Mississippi. He was often off on 
voyages up and down the river and in the 
Gulf. He frequently tuok his wife with 
him, and gradually, from watching him 
building ships and steering vessels and 
commanding them, she grew to know all 
about them. No chiidren came to them, 
and though he led such a busy life on the 
waters, Mrs. Doullut was seldom separated 
from her husband. Her greatest joy was 
to be beside him, and his work was inter- 
esting to her because he loved it. The 
first boat he built and owned was named 
the Independent. As fast as he sold one 
boat he built another, and now he owns 
the M. P. Doullut, which plies between 
Port Eads and Buras, and the Independent, 
named after the first small craft which 
brought him luck. Most of the boats 
were built by Captain Doullut on the bat- 
ture just in front of his house, and one 
of the river packets was built in his own 
yard. He has a large lumber yard near 
his batture. 

“IT know so much about building boats,” 
said Mrs. Doullut, ‘‘that 1 think I could 
set up a shipbuilding establishment my- 
self. When this last boat, the Independ- 
ent, was building, I believe that out of 
every ten planks nailed to her, I nailed 
at least seven myself. Oh, I like to be 
near my husband in his work, whether 
building boats or manning them on the 
river.” 

‘Have you taken out your papers as 

ilot in order to make it your regular 
usiness?’’ asked the Picayune’s repre- 
sentative. 

“Oh, no,” she answered, laughing. “I 
have no need to do that as yet. It isa 
good business, however. I took out my 
papers simply for my own pleasure and 
that of my husband. You see, we often 
invite friends to go cruising with us dur- 
ing the summer. Sometimes we cruise 
about the Gulf for six weeks ata time. 
In a storm I steered the boat from Biloxi 
to New Orleans, and my husband thought 
I did it so well that it would be a fine 
thing for me to be his pilot. This is 
nothing new,”’ she said, facetiously, ‘this 
thing of a woman being a pilot to her 
husband. I know many landswomen 
who pilot their husbands through more 
difficult cases. But it struck my fancy 
for a captain’s wife to be his pilot. My 
husband, eight years ago, began to teach 
me thoroughly. He took me with him 
on all his trips from Biloxi to New Or- 
leans, and would stand at the helm with 
me. Soon I grew to know all the waters 
about Biloxi, Ship Island and Lake Borgne, 
and when my husband thought [ should 
do him credit in an examination, I ap- 
plied for a pilot’s commission for the 
waters of Lake Borgne and Ship Island 
Canal, and received them. We never 
engage a pilot when we cruise around for 
the summer with parties of friends. I 
am always the pilot. Thus we need no 
strangers in our pleasure parties. Some- 
times we stop at my husband’s camp on 
Ship Island, and spend much of our time 
fishing. We ship the fresh fish to friends 
in New Orleans, or pack it in salt till we 
come home for distribution. We have 
been weeks and weeks on the Gulf, just 
three of us in the boat, my husband, my- 
self and little stepson, who was my sister's 
child by my husband’s first marriage. 
We are very happy, we three, and the life 
is so pleasant that I would not give it for 
any life in the world. When we grow 
tired we come back to our comfortable 
little home, feeling as free and happy as 
birds of the air. We own a yacht, the 
Paule, which is now at Biloxi. 

“The Independent will ply between Buras 
and Port Eads. I want to know all about 
the work in which my husband is engaged, 
and as I know the waters thoroughly be- 
tween New Orleans and Port Eads, I went 
before Captain Bradman and passed my 
examination and asked for pilot papers. 
Now I intend to study hard, very hard 


indeed, and learn the waters between 
Port Eads and Buras, and when I feel 
qualitied 1 will apply again for an exten- 
sion of my pilot papers. Oh, life on the 
water is very, very happy, and it is a 
great pleasure for me to be able to enter 
into all my husband's thoughts and work, 
and to be at his side in storm and sun- 
shine, on land and on sea.” 

**As his best pilot?” said the Picayune’s 
representative. 

“As his best pilot, always with God’s 
help,” she said, sweetly. 

And then we walked out upon the 
batture and looked at the boats, which 
were just laid up yesterday. And she 
told all about boat-building and _boat- 
handling, steering up and down the river 
and out in the gulf among the islands; 
she spoke of Mrs. Captain Leathers and 
the great help she is to her husband. A 
landswoman cannot understand, she said, 
the peculiar fascination of life on the 
water, and the pleasure of having a boat 
under your control to steer where you 
will. 

“I do not intend to stop at Buras and 
Port Eads,” said Mrs. Doullut, as we 
parted, ‘I wish to know the Mississippi 
and gulf waters as I do my alphabet, and 
who knows but that some day the work 
taken up for pleasure’s sake may become 
an important factor in my own work for 
existence?” And in the work of other 
women, the thought came, for a new field 
of enterprise has been opened, and one 
which woman's keen wits and careful 
habits eminently fit her to take up. 

Mrs. Doullut, not satisfied with merely 
being a licensed pilot, has taken the step 
which all fine pilots take, and applied for 
admission to the American Association of 
Masters and Pilots, sending in her appli 
cation to Crescent City Harbor No. 18, of 
which Captain E. L. Cope is president. 
There are forty-seven harbors in the 
United States. The national body has an 
insurance feature, and in 1897 paid $13,- 
117.50 to beneficiaries. The regulations 
are strict and the qualifications for mem- 
bership high, but last Thursday the mem- 
bers unanimously elected Mrs. Doullut. 
Captain Cope appointed Captain J. B, 
Aikman and Captain John Boardman, 
veteran experts, on the committee of ex- 
amination and initiation, and they gave 
Mrs. Doullut a high rating, both as to 
knowledge and bravery. 





NEW DOCTORS OF MEDICINE. 

Eighteen women graduated at the 
thirtieth commencement of the Woman’s 
Medical College of the New York Infirm- 
ary for Women and Children, About half 
of them will go at once to hospital posi- 
tions. 

The two women members of the gradu- 
ating class of the college of medicine of 
the University of Minnesota this year 
have made excellent records as students, 
and have very bright promise as practi- 
tioners. The Minneapolis Daily Journal 
says: 

Mrs. Mary E. Towers, a member of the 
class, was elected its president last fall. 
Previous to her marriage with Dr, F. E. 
Towers she was a teacher in the public 
schools of this city, and was at one time 
principal of the Lyndale School. She was 
educated in Grand Rapids, Mich., and is 
not only brilliant but a highly cultivated 
and charming woman. She comes of a 
professional family, having a sister who 
is a physician, Dr. Elizabeth Mathews, of 
Springtield, Ill. Another sister, Miss 
Amanda Mathews, has read law and will 
soon take her degree from the University 
of Michigan Law School. Mrs. Towers 
was the organizer and for two years the 
president of the Columbian Study Club. 
She was active in the formation of the 
Woman’s Council and was for several 
years its treasurer, and sbe has been 
actively connected with the Non-Partisan 
W.C. T. U and other philanthropic soci- 
eties. Since taking up her medical studies 
Mrs. ‘Towers has been obliged to give up 
active work in these organizations. The 
Columbian Study Club remembered their 
former president very gracefully at com- 
mencement, presenting her with a valu- 
able set of surgical instruments. Miss 
Mary Ransom, the other woman graduate, 
is from Dodge Centre, where her father is 
a physician. Miss Ransom isa graduate 
of Hamline University. Both of these 
talented women have received offers of 
excellent hospital positions, but both will 
begin practice at once, Miss Ransom as 
her father’s partner. 

Miss Lucy C. Jones, of New York, and 
Miss Louisa Smith, of Syracuse, have just 
graduated from the medical college of 
Syracuse University. Miss Jones has 
already had the offer of a place from the 
New Brighton (Staten Island) Hospital, 
but will probably take the place of interne 
at a woman’s and children’s hospital. She 
is a graduate of the Elmira High School 
and of the Cortland Normal School, and 
expects to become a regular practitioner. 
Speaking of this, Miss Jones said to a re- 
porter for the N. Y. Tribune: “I don’t 
care to confine myself to institutional 
work, but after a year’s experience shall 
practise general medicine. There is an 
opportunity for broader experience in all 
branches of the profession in regular prac- 
tice than can be obtained otherwise.” 

Miss Louisa Smith, the other woman 
graduate, is the daughter of William Man- 
lius Smith, professor of chemistry in the 
Syracuse Medical College, and is said to 
be one of the best all-around woman gym- 
nasts in the city. She was a pupil of Prof. 
C. H. McCormick in the Y. M. C, A. gym- 
nasium. She went to Anderson School, in 





New Haven, Conn., where she won first 





prize for athletic proficiency. From New 
Haven she went to Cornell University. 
She has taken the Chautauqua athletic 
course, and is familiar with the Delsartian, 
Swedish, German and other systems. Miss 
Smith has accepted the post of gymnasium 
director at Bryn Mawr, for which she is 
eminently fitted. 
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A TRIUMPH IN CHICAGO. 

When Hull House was established in 
Chicago, the streets were disgracefully 
dirty. Miss Jane Addams, after working 
tactfully and earnestly for years, finally 
succeeded in having herself appointed as 
garbage inspector of the district. She did 
her work so thoroughly that the contrac- 
tors complained; but the streets were 
cleaner than they had ever been in the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant. The 
cleanliness of the streets raised the stand- 
ard of living throughout the district. 
Later, another young woman, a resident 
of Hull House, was appointed garbage 
inspector for the district, under civil ser- 
vice rules. This was a blow to “Johnny” 
Powers, the autocratic alderman who was 
growing rich at the expense of the people. 
To get rid of this young woman, Powers 
succeeded in having the office of garbage 
inspector abolished and that bureau 
merged with the regular department of 
streets. Now the Mayor of Chicago and 
the Street Cleaning Commissioner have 
made a woman, a Hull House resident, 
Chief Garbage Inspector of the city, a 
great triumph for clean streets. The Out- 
look says: 

The entire country will be interested in 
the success attending this appointment. 
We have been saying, more through the 
insight of theory than the outcome of ex- 
perience, that much of the work of any 
municipal government is what might be 
classed as the housekeeping of the city, 
and for that reason the special mission of 
women, We now have a woman in a 
position to show what a woman can do in 
directing a department of civic house- 
cleaning; what can be done by one who 
uses the position solely in the interests of 
the people who employ her, as opposed to 
the man who is appointed for political 
services and uses the department for polit- 
ical ends, 

The buik of town and city business is 
only town and city housekeeping. Yet 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, who rejoices in seeing 
a woman made Chief Garbage Inspector 
of a great city like Chicago, thinks that 
the foundations of society would be in 
danger if a woman were allowed to vote 
for a selectman in the smallest country 
village! 








WITH WOMEN LAWYERS. 

Dr. Mary D. Hussey has successfully 
completed her course at the Law School 
of the New York University. Of the can- 
didates for a degree, 87 failed and 92 
passed. Of the fourteen women, nine 
passed. 

Miss Gail Laughlin, who is about to 
take her degree at the Law School of Cor- 
nell University at Ithaca, N. Y., is ayoung 
woman not only of brilliant promise for 
the future, but already of varied experi- 
ence and achievement in her past life. 
She is a Wellesley graduate, and in addi- 
tion has had nearly six years’ experience 
in business offices. She was under book- 
keeper for three years and head book- 
keeper for one year with a Portland firm, 
before she went to Wellesley, and she had 
charge of the bookkeeping’ department 
for D. C. Heath & Co., of Boston, for a 
year and a half after graduating there. 
By this work, and by writing tariff articles 
for the American Economist of New York 
City, she earned the money to pay for her 
college course at Wellesley and her law 
course at Cornell. At Wellesley she 
founded a debating society called the 
‘‘Agora,” and was its president through- 
out her college course. The growth and 
success of the society testified to her 
ability in conducting it. At the Cornell 
Law School, she has been treasurer of her 
class, president of the Dramatic Club and 
speaker of the Cornell Congress. 

At a meeting of the Agora during Miss 
Laughlin’s senior year at Wellesley, the 
Agora society sat as the U. S. Senate, and 
discussed the Wilson Tariff Bill, then 
pending. Col. Albert Clarke, of Boston, 
secretary of the Home Market Club, was 
present. He was so much struck by Miss 
Laughlin’s speech that he bought it for 
the Home Market Club, and published it 
as a campaign document. More than 100,- 
000 copies of it were circulated, and it 
brought Miss Laughlin a personal letter 
from Speaker Reed. It was also through 
this speech that she came to be a con- 
tributor to the American Economist. 

At Cornell last year she was the chief 
speaker for the Cornell Congress in a 
series of inter-club debates, which re- 
sulted in giving the championship to the 
Congress. This year, in a series of debate 
contests, open to all the 1,850 students of 
Cornell University, she was awarded 
the prize. She was also chosen as leader 


of the Cornell debating team to debate 
against the University of Pennsylvania, 





in which debate her eloquence won the 
victory for Cornell. She has distinguished 
herself in her legal studies. The professor 
before whom she argued an hypothetical 
case said it was the best argument in such 
a case ever given at Cornell; and Judge 
Finch, a retired judge of the New York 
Appellate Court, and dean of the College 
of Law, says she has the best legal mind 
of any student in the Law College. It is 
Miss Laughlin’s intention to enter a law 
office, preferably one in Colorado. 





OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Miss Edith Jarnagin has just been ap- 
pointed train-despatcher of the Chatta- 
nooga Southern Railway by General-Man- 
ager Hoskins. She is only nineteen, and is 
a Georgia girl. She was a master of 
Morse and drawing a salary as telegrapher 
at fourteen. Two years ago she removed 
with her parents to Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and entered the telegraphic service of the 
Queen and Crescent. One year ago she 
entered the general manager’s office of 
the Chattanooga Southern, and General 
Manager Hoskins, who is himself an old 
telegrapher and thorough railroad man, 
gave her every opportunity to develop the 
talent which has just been recognized by 
her promotion to chief train-despatcher. 
The office is one of great responsibility, 
and the safety of many lives depends upon 
the efficiency and faithfulness of the per- 
son who holds it. The engineer and con- 
ductor can manage their own trains, but 
the despatcher manages them all. Every 
railroad has its time schedule, but if there 
be many trains over the line, perhaps a 
majority, and sometimes all of them, are 
off the schedule time. Then the des- 
patcher becomes a living schedule, Not 
a wheel can be turned without his special 
order. By the reports from the operators 
along the route he knows the position of 
every train, the capacity of every engine, 
and of every man; he knows the accom- 
modation of every siding, the exact topo- 
graphy of theroad, The train-despatcher 
must combine knowledge of telegraphy, 
infallible mathematical gifts, tact, nerve, 
and memory. Every train is sped from 
starting point to destination by the guid- 
ance of that commanding general of rail- 
road traffic. The New Orleans Picayune, 
from which these facts are obtained, de- 
scribes Miss Jarnagin as a beautiful and 
amiable girl, and a social avorite when 
off duty. 

Another young Southern woman in the 
railroad business is Miss Susie M. Lasley, 
station agent at Rowland, Ky. She has 
held the position for nearly three years, 
having been, at the age of twenty, ap- 
pointed to the office which she had practi- 
cally filled for two years previous. At 
eighteen she graduated with the degree 
of A. B. from South Kentucky College at 
Hopkinsville, and soon secured a position 
as assistant to her brother, who held the 
agency which the young woman herself 
now holds. Then, when the brother went 
off travelling in Central America and his 
successor suddenly died, Miss Lasley, who 
had meantime been keeping her eyes 
open and learning all that was to be 
known about a railroad station, was called 
to fill the position. ‘The requirements,” 
Miss Lasley says, ‘‘are a good general 
education, with quickness and accuracy 
in mathematics. One must be able in- 
stantly to tell the per cent. accruing to 
the particular railroad company to which 
one belongs from a shipment of live stock 
to Liverpool, England, and at the same 
time be able to compute and furnish ten 
cents’ worth of ‘riding material’ to the 
backwoodsman at the ticket window.” 





GLADSTONE AND FALLEN WOMEN. 

Few Americans know that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s sympathy for fallen women was so 
great as to give rise to rumors against his 
morals. The London Methodist Times 
says: 

There is one delicate and yet most seri- 
ous matter, which we are extremely glad 
an ‘‘Old Friend’’ of Mr. Gladstone’s, writ- 
ing to The Daily Chronicle, has had the 
courage and the wisdom to discuss in 
plain English. 

For many years past, horrible rumors 
have been flying about because Mr. Glad- 
stone was sometimes seen in the society 
of women of the street. We ourselves 
have been greatly importuned from time 
to time to publish well - authenticated 
statements on this point. But we have 
always known the explanation given by an 
“Old Friend” in The Daily Chronicle of 
last Friday. From his earliest manhood 
Mr. Gladstone felt deep and Christlike 
sympathy with fallen women. He has al- 
ways said that they were ‘‘more sinned 
against than sinning,’ and he has often 
gone into that direst wilderness to seek 
and to save those lost sheep. This is a 
striking illustration of his simplicity and 
innocence on the one hand and of his 
reckless courage on the other. With the 
highest appreciation of his motives, we 
cannot donbt that it was exceedingly in- 
discreet to place himself in compromising 
circumstances which would be certainly 
misrepresented by multitudes of persons, 
incapable of appreciating innocence and 
heroism. Moreover, there is a deeper 





objection. That particular work ought to, 
be lett to Christian women. Neither in 
the streets nor in disorderly houses can 
men, however Christian, attempt to re- 
claim the victims of their sex without 
giving rise to scandal. The true sphere 
of men’s work in relation to the worst of 
social evils is to seek and to save fallen 
men. What a blessing it would have been 
had Mr. Gladstone realized that fact and 
set himself, in the streets and hells of 
London, to rebuke and to reclaim the 
men, who are the greater sinners, and 
whose endless demand creates the endless 
supply of victims! We shall never deal 
effectively with this evil until Christian 
men have the courage and devotion to 
deal with immoral men. 





QUEEN WILHELMINA. 

The young Queen Wilhelmina of Hol. 
land has been found a delightful pupil 
by all her teachers, her bright intellect 
and remarkable capacity for learning—a 
quality perhaps inherited from the emi- 
nent statesmen from whom she is de- 
scended—making study a pleasure to her, 
The young Queen is interested in many 
things which most girls of her age would 
care nothing about. She was present at 
a dinner the other day, and had for her 
next neighbor at table one of the magis- 
trates of the town where the dinner was 
given. He was astonished and proud to 
hear the seventeen-year-old girl at his side 
eagerly discuss polders and sluices, the 
important waterworks in the neighbor- 
hood of the town, The conversation was 
very animated, “I have indeed had a 
most pleasant evening,” the magistrate 
afterwards said toa friend. “The young 
Queen and I had so much to talk about 
that I actually found no time to eat my 
dinner!”’ 

But if Holland is proud of its Queen be- 
cause she is gifted and intelligent, it 
loves her for her eagerness to help the 
poor, for the zeal with which she sews 
and knits and paints useful and pretty 
presents for sick children, and for the 
warm interest and womanly sympathy she 
shows in all that concerns her subjects. 

It is always regarded as honorable to a 
Queen to interest herself in public affairs, 
and no one looks upon it as detracting 
from her graceful womanhood. It is 
often said that in America all women are 
queens; yet there are still some men who 
think that their womanly graces would be 
destroyed if they should take an interest 
in serious public questions. Why should 
it impair the womanliness of America’s 
uncrowned Queens, any more than it does 
that of the young Queen who is this sum- 
mer to be crowned in Holland? 





UNANIMITY AMONG WOMEN IMPOSSIBLE. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The opponents of equal suffrage make 
use of some very silly objections, among 
which, and perhaps the silliest of all, is 
that women must be absolutely united in 
their demand for justice before they can 
expect to obtain it. 

In the first place, it is impossible for all 
men to hold the same view upon any sub- 
ject, and itis hardly to be expected that 
women should achieve the impossible; 
and in the second place, if women could 
be brought to absolute unanimity of 
thought, it would be a powerful objection 
to their enfranchisement, since it would 
ensure the consolidation of class against 
class. 

It has repeatedly been urged that if 
women possessed the elective power they 
would be swayed en masse by the clergy, 
and thus become the tools of clerical op- 
pression. But women are not controlled 
by their pastors, and the clergymen them- 
selves differ as widely as other men. 

Women are asking for the ballot on the 
ground of right. If governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed, all the governed should possess 
the means of consent and dissent, and this 
power is lodged exclusively in the ballot, 
which men have arrogated to themselves. 
Justice demands that this usurpation of 
power be discontinued, whether women 
ask for it or not, and expediency suggests 
that the exercise of unjust power is al- 
ways unsafe, 

When freedom and the franchise were 
thrust upon the Negroes, this government 
did not wait for the unanimous demand of 
the colored men for equal rights, but pro- 
ceeded to do what seemed best for the 
interests of the whole people; and it is 
not inconsistent for the women to expect 
that the same policy of justice be exer- 
cised towards them. R. L. T. CHI.p. 

Dunlap, Ia. 





EX-EMPRESS EUGENIE ON WAR. 
The ex-Empress Eugenie says of the 
war: 


I take a sorrowful interest in all wars, 
for war has been to me my most cruel foe. 
It robbed me of my empire, of my son, and 
I may also say of my husband. The Span- 
ish-American War is cruelly interesting to 
me, for Spain is the land of my birth, and 
the United States was visited by my hus- 
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band, the Emperor, where he received j 


many courtesies. 

I would stop this war if I could, for, 
doubtless, the problem can be solved with- 
out further bloodshed upon the part of 
two brave peoples who ought to be friend- 
ly. I know little of the political exigen- 
cies which brought about this war, for 
my life is in the past. But humanity is 
all one. It is the privilege and the duty 
of women to discourage needless suffer- 


ing. 

fi now peace were proposed it would 
be an act of moral courage, and no one 
would dare accuse Spain of cowardice. I 
know nothing of present politics. My 
opinion can be of no interest to any living 
person; but I hate the horrors of war and 
abhor its awful memories. 





WITH WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Dr. Harriet E. Parker, of Vermont, is in 
charge of the Women’s Hospital in Ma- 
dura, South India, where 18,000 cases 
were treated last year. Dr. Hu King Eng, 
who received a thorough education in this 
country, both in letters and medicine, has 
been for two years in charge of a hospital 
at Foochow. Li Hung Chang has appointed 
her one of the government’s delegates to 
the Medical Congress to be held in Lon- 
don this year. Miss Chellier, a graduate 
of the University of Paris, has been given 
charge of a medical mission in the moun- 
tains of Biskra, by the Governor-General 
of Algeria. 

At the recent annual meeting in connec- 
tion with the Hospital for Sick Children 
at Sydney, New South Wales, the presi- 
dent announced that the board had made 
an important departure in regard to the 
medical staff, making women eligible for 
the positions of honorary medical officers 
to that institute in future. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


VIBRATION THE LAW OF LIFE. By W. 
H. Williams. Denver, Col.: The Tem- 
ple Publishing Co. 1898. 


This is a system of Vital Gymnastics 
with practical exercises in harmonic 
breathing and movement. It maintains 
that the proper use of the lungs under 
the control of the will is the only natural 
direct road to progress. This theory is 
elaborated at length with great minute- 
ness. The book is a handsome octavo and 
does credit to the publishers. 





STark’s JAMAICA GUIDE. Illustrated, 
with maps, engravings and photo prints. 
Boston: James H. Stark. 1898. Price, 
$1. 

This is “a description of everything 
relating to Jamaica of which the visitor 
may desire information, including history, 
government, inhabitants, resources, cli- 
mate, and places of interest.’’ The pres- 
ent war, located in Cuba and Porto Rico, 
will greatly increase American interest in 
the West Indies, and visitors will multiply 
to this, the only civilized tropical island 
of considerable size in which the English 
language is spoken, and the only one sup- 
plied with railroads, carriage roads, hotels, 
and modern conveniences. 

It is strange that our people, who flock 
to Europe in thousands for enjoyment, 
have not availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to escape within a single week from 
the inclemency of a Northern winter to 
the beauty and sunny comfort of this 
lovely island, where more novel and inter- 
— experiences may be enjoyed in a 
month than in years of travel amid more 
familiar surroundings. 

The conveniences afforded by the enter- 
prise of the Boston Fruit Company are an 
additional inducement. At a moderate 
expense first-class accommodations are 
now provided, and almost daily communi- 
cation with our Eastern seaports. The 
descriptions of scenery are made more 
graphic by fifty-six pictures. Excellent 
maps and an index make available a vast 
amount of information compiled by Mr. 
Stark, who unites the sturdy common 
sense of an Englishman with the quick 
perceptions of an American. He has given 
us, in this volume, a key to the island 
which will be invaluable to every tourist. 
We commend it to all who are interested 
in Cuba, because Jamaica is in miniature 
the same in physical features. With 4,193 
square miles, one-half the area of Massa- 
chusetts, it affords every variety of soil, 
climate, and elevation, the highest point of 
the Blue Mountains being 7,423 feet above 
the sea level, with hills and valleys of 
every intermediate grade, all accessible by 
fine carriage roads and romantic bridle- 
paths, as well as by rail. No one- who 
can leave home during the winter or early 
spring months should fail to visit Jamaica, 
or to take with him this admirable 
guide, H. B. B. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Miss Alcott’s books are still in good 
demand if, as is reported, they produced 
$12,000 last year in royalties. 

The Queen Regent of Spain is a descend- 
ant of William the Silent, the most for- 
midable defender of the Netherlands in 
their long war against Spanish oppression. 

Mr. Labouchere’s scornful allusion to 
feminine journalists as ‘‘she writers” de- 
notes a painful shrinkage in Labby’s 
vocabulary. He exposes himself to the 
danger of being denounced as a hescold.— 
Boston Herald. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Felten, of the New York 
Bowling League, is one of the women who 
never seem to grow old. Notwithstanding 





her seventy-seven years, Mrs. Felten is 
an expert bowler—a circumstance all the 
more unusual in view of the fact that she 
knew nothing of the game until she was 
sixty-nine. 

Rev. A. E. Winship, the editor of the 
Journal of Education, who visited the 
World’s Fair, the Midwinter Fair at San 
Francisco, and the Atlanta Exposition, 
says that the Trans-Mississippi Exposi- 
tion, now open at Omaha, Neb., is ‘‘vastly 
more grand than San Francisco or Atlanta, 
and more beautiful in many ways than 
the World's Fair.”’ 

There are thirteen women in New York 
who, it is claimed, own jewels worth 
enough to equip fifty-two American regi- 
ments. They are Mrs. William Astor, 
Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Mrs. Ogden Mills, 
Mrs. Oliver Belmont, Mrs. Frederick Van- 
derbilt, Mrs. George Gould, Mrs. Bradley 
Martin, Mrs. Kountze, Mrs. Twombley, 
Mrs. William C. Whitney, Mrs. Harry 
Payne Whitney, Mrs. Henry Sloane and 
Mrs. Frederick Gebhard. 

A good point for mothers to think of is 
the one made by a recent speaker at the 
Rivington Street settlement. ‘Give the 
boys,” she said, ‘some domestic training. 
A boy who can make his own bed will not 
be likely to despise his sister for making 
beds, and a girl who can drive a nail 
straight or attend to a furnace will not be 
so likely to look on a boy who does such 
work as a being infinitely superior to her- 
self.”’ 

Princess Henry of Battenberg is the 
third woman of the British royal family 
now authorized to wear the medallion of 
the St. John Ambulance Association. The 
medallion has already been granted to 
Princess Christian and the Duchess of 
Albany, while the Princess of Wales and 
her daughters hold certificates. A candi- 
date for the medallion must pass an ex- 
amination on first aid, another on nursing, 
and eventually a third which covers both 
subjects. 

The sudden death of Maria Louise Pool 
has occasioned wide and genuine regret 
among American readers, especially among 
those to whom the development and 
future of American fictional writing are 
matters of particular concern. Miss Pool’s 
literary career was showing a steadily 
growing promise of still greater achieve- 
ment. An artistic portrait of the late 
gifted author, with a reproduction of her 
autograph, makes a seasonable supple- 
ment to the issue of Literature for June 8. 

Aaron M. and Anna Rice Powell sailed 
from New York for London on the steam- 
ship Mobile, of the Atlantic Transport 
line, on June 4, They will be absent until 
fall, and their address, until Sept. 1, will 
be 17 Tothill Street, Westminster, S. W., 
London. Mr. Powell was to address the 
annual meeting of the London Social Puri- 
ty Alliance on the 17th inst., and later the 
annual meeting of the British and Conti- 
nental Federation for the Abolition of the 
State Regulation of Vice. 

In the British House of Commons it 
has been admitted by the Home Secretary 
that the women factory inspectors have 
had their importance diminished by his 
refusal to appoint another lady as succes- 
sor to Mrs. Tennant as ‘‘Superintendent 
Lady Inspector.’”’ The new head of the 
women inspectors is called merely ‘Chief 
Lady Inspector,’’ and is obliged to sub- 
mit to a man all the cases that she wishes 
to prosecute, instead of proceeding, as 
Mrs. Tennant could, on her own responsi- 
bility. It is not pretended that this dim- 
inution in the authority of the women in- 
spectors is justified by anything in the 
past work of their department.—London 
Woman’s Signal. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore believes that 
the genesis of the development of women 
in this country can be traced to the Civil 
War. “How else,” she asks, “would 
women have been awakened from the 
torpor of their small and petty lives, in 
which they knew no interest larger than 
matters of dress and housekeeping, or the 
monthly church sewing society? It was 
there that women learned to work to- 
gether without regard to denomination, 
without waiting to be introduced, without 
asking ‘‘what church do you attend,” or 
‘ton what street do you live?’ It was 
there that they learned to subordinate 
their wills to their presiding officer’s, and 
not to feel that they were insulted when 
they were voted down, as women were 
apt to feel before. We learned then how 
to put aside our own preferences. The 
stingy woman became generous. The 
small grew large.”’ 


——————“—( wee — — 


Teacher (of juvenile class)—Johnnie, 
what was the first thing the Puritans did 
when they landed at Plymouth Rock? 

Johnnie—They fell upon their knees. 

Teacher—That’s right. Now, Tommy, 
what was the next thing they did? 

Tommy—Fell upon the aborigines. 








ScrOFULA, hip disease, salt rheum, dys- 
pepsia and other diseases due to impure 
blood are cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





BEWARE OF OINTMENTS FOR CATARRH 
THAT CONTAIN MERCURY, 

as mercury will surely destroy the sense 
of smell and completely derange the whole 
system when entering it through the 
mucous surfaces. Such articles should 
never be used except on prescriptions 
from reputable physicians, as the damage 
they will do is tenfold to the good you 
can possibly derive from them. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. 
Cheney & Co., Toledo, O., contains no 
mercury, and is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. In hy toy Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure be sure you get the genuine. 
It is taken internally, and made in Toledo, 
2.» by F. J. Cheney & Co. Testimonials 
ree. 

Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


OUR JUNIORS. 





[Special premium to the Junior readers of 
the Woman’s JouRNAL. The closing volume 
of the famous series of the ‘‘Five Little Pep- 
per Books,”’ by Margaret Sidney, is the story 
of Phronsie, recently published. This book, 
or any other one of the series, will be given 
for a club of 2 new subscribers at $2.00 each. 
The entire set of four volumes—“Five Little 
Peppers and How they Grew,” ‘Five Little 
Peppers Midway,” “Five Little Peppers 
Grown Up,” and “Phronsie Pepper’’—will 
be given for a club of 7 new subscribers at 
$1.50 each. Price of each volume, $1.50.] 
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MISS FRET AND MISS LAUGH. 





BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Cries little Miss Fret, 
In a very great pet: 
“T hate this warm weather, it’s horrid to tan. 
It scorches my nose, 
And it blisters my toes, 
And wherever I go I must carry a fan.” 


Chirps little Miss Laugh: 
“Why, I couldn’t tell half 
The funI am having this bright summer day. 
I sing through the hours 
And cull pretty flowers, 
And ride like a queen in the sweet-smelling 
hay.” —The Minstrel. 


GRANDMA'S LUNCHEON. 


BY MARY ELLASON COTTING. 





One very sunny morning early in June 
mamma said to Ned and Elizabeth, ‘‘Let’s 
go and find strawberries down in the 
hollow; maybe there are some all ripe and 
ready for us.” : 

Ned and Elizabeth knew that a very 
good time was coming, when their mamma 
asked them to go to walk, so they made 
haste to get their hats and baskets. 

Soon they were out in the gay sunshine 
with big Max, the dog, running along and 
barking because he was so happy to be 
going, too. They took their way through 
the garden, where the bees were busy 
getting pollen, then down the hillside 
and across the fields near the woods 
where Elizabeth had the nicest little play- 
house under a big pine tree. Such a 
lovely time as they all had, watching the 
bees at their work and the young birds 
trying hard to fly as well as the papa and 
mamma birds! At last they came to a 
hollow tucked away at the foot of the 
hills. 

‘Hi! here we are,’”’ shouted Ned. 

‘How can we get in?’’ asked Elizabeth, 
for there was a fence about the hollow to 
keep the cattle from trampling the high 
grass. 

“Right here,” and mamma _ pushed 
aside a board. 

“Oh! daisies and clover; let’s pick 
some!” cried Elizabeth, as both children 
scampered off to wade in the “grass sea’’ 
as Ned called it. 

Pretty soon mamma said to them, ‘‘Now 
play sharp eyes; we ought to find the 
strawberries right here, for this is where 
the blossoms were thickest.”’ 

The children began to hunt, and soon 
Elizabeth called out, ‘‘Here! here! come, 
mamma, I’ve found them—big ones!” 

Mamma told her little girl to pick them 
and fill her basket as fast as she could. 
All among the grass and daisies, almost 
hidden, hung big, red berries, so sweet 
and juicy. 

The children wanted very much to eat 
them; but, instead, they just picked the 
berries and crawled along the sweet- 
smelling earth, and tried hard to fill their 
baskets before mamma could fill hers. 

A big robin near by saw the busy work- 
ers and thought to himself, “Oh, dear! 
I hope they won’t pick all those nice 
strawberries. I’m tired and hungry. 
I’ve been working hard all this morning 
helping the robin children to use their 
wings well, and plume their feathers.” 

The children didn’t see robin, but they 
heard him sing, and felt happy to think 
that he was near. 

When the baskets were filled, mamma 
said: ‘‘Let’s leave our baskets beside this 
big bush and go down to the spring.” 
Now Ned liked going to the spring better 
than doing anything else, so he quickly 
hid the baskets and started on a race with 
Max. Mammaand Elizabeth went slowly, 





looking about for places where more 
berries grew. 

What a jolly time they all had at the 
spring, drinking out of their hands and 
sailing leaf boats loaded with daisy petals 
and “clover horns!’"’ The bees and birds 
and butterflies, the ants and spiders were 
all out, too, having a busy, happy time in 
the sunshine and the fresh, sweet, June 
air. 

When the children were tired with play, 
mamma told them a story about the 
woolly fern stems that the king of the 
brownies used for a cane. Then it was 
time to go home; so back they went to 
get their strawberries. And what do you 
suppose they saw? Why, a fat robin sit- 
ting on the edge of mamma’s basket, eating 
a big strawberry. 

“Hush! let’s watch him,” said mamma. 
The children kept still as little mice, and 
robin took another berry and flew away. 
Ever so many times he flew back for 
berries. 

At last mamma said, “I think he’s 
feeding his little robins; but we can’t let 
him spoil grandma’s morning luncheon;” 
so the children took up the baskets and 
started along. 

“Won’t he be just ’sprised when he 
comes back and can’t find any more 
berries!” said Ned. 

Elizabeth felt afraid the baby birds 
would be disappointed if papa robin 
didn’t keep his promise and bring more; 
so she went back and left two for each 
baby bird. 

Mamma laid the berries with their crisp 
little stems on a pretty dish, and the 
children took them into the cosy room 
where lame grandma had to stay all the 
time. 

How she did laugh when they told her 
about robin’s giving his family some of 
her luncheon!—Kindergarten Review. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN, 
a Director. 

Special Summer Session 

Of five weeks during July and Aug- 


ust, 1898, with opportunities for 
Music Teachers to seethe ::::: 











Faelten System of Fundamental 

Training — a. 
in actual operation. 
culars or call at office. 


Send for cir- 





STEINERT B’LD'G, - 


162 Boylston St. 
hauncy-Hall = age» 
C School... 


458 BOYLSTON ST. 


Second half year begins January 31. 
Grammar and High School grades 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 








284 DARTMOUTH ST. 





Taylor, De Meritte and Hagar. 

SCHOOL OF Piterature, Oscar Fay 

EXPRESSION sonsie®, etc,'S. s° a 
Ph. Children’s ‘classes, 


Miss Foye. Clergymen, Binney Gunnison, A. B. 
Reading as a Fine Art, Mrs. Anna Baright Curry 
and others. Regular courses and special classes, 1 
to 15 hours a week. Address or call for circulars, 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. 

Prof. J. W. CHURCHILL will open a course 
for the School Library. 


STEVENS SCHOOL, 


NEW GLOUCESTER, MAINE. 
Open four weeks during July. 


Classes in all College preparatory work; also 
conversation classes in French and German. 

Out-of-door sketching and al) branches of paint- 
ing will be taken up and also classes in the new 
method of rapid sight-reading of Latin, invaluable 
to college students and to teachers. 

For terms and full particulars, address 


S. P. STEVENS, 


New Gloucester, Me. 








SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 

Penn. Opened 9th month, qth, re. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
d s. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Ds 
GARMO Ph.D. President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Nest Fyeneyivenie St. 
Girls’ Classical School. September 22nd, 1696 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses. Bighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 

THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 

MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 

kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 

Leaflet Department, M. W.S.A., 3 Park St. 
Boston, Mass 











HUMOROUS. 


When it comes to a war between nations 
on opposite sides of the globe, King Coal 
is monarch of the situation. 


If you want to be well informed, take a 
paper. Even a paper of pins will give you 
some good points. 


A gifted young lady asks, “Why is 
Uncle Sam’s latest achievement like a 
woman’s throwing a stone? Because he 
aimed at Cuba in the West, and hit the 
Philippines in the East.""—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


A sign which was productive of much 
discussion, was read by the patrons of a 
small laundry establishment in a Massa- 
chusetts town. 

It was printed in large letters on a piece 
of brown paper, and pinned to the door of 
the shop. It ran thus: 

“Closed on account of sickness til] next 
Monday, or possibly Wednesday. I am 
not expected to live. Shall be unable to 
deliver goods for at least a week, in any 
case.”’— Youth's Companion. 

A new post-office was established in a 
small village away out West, and a native 
of the soil was appointed postmaster. 
After a while complaints were made that 
no mail was sent out from the new office, 
and an inspector was sent to inquire into 
the matter. He called upon the post- 
master, and, stating the cause of his visit, 
asked why no mail had been sent out. 

The postmaster pointed to a big and 
nearly empty mail-bag hanging up in a 
corner, and said: : 

“Well, I ain’t sent it out ’cause the bag 
~ nowheres nigh full yet!""—Harper’s 

azar. 








FOR MY LITTLE GIRL OR BOY. 


A sample copy of Our Little Ones and 
The Nursery, a monthly magazine that 
will make your child happy and contented. 
It is the best and only magazine for little 
people of four to ten years old. Every- 
thing objectionable is carefully excluded. 
Tales of wonderful animals and plants, 
stories teaching Truth, Honesty, Grati- 
tude, Obedience, Charity, Kindness, make 
this delightful little magazine an educa- 
tion in itself. The pictures are by the best 
living artists, and thoroughly American, 
inculcating taste for the best Art. 

Nothing delights a child more than to 
receive a magazine regularly, just like the 
grown folks. A dollar could not be bet- 
ter spent than in bringing happiness for a 
year to your little ones. SPECIAL OFFER. 
Subscribe now, mentioning this paper, 
and receive, free, eight French Dolls (pa- 
per), handsomely dressed in superb col- 
ored wardrobes. Tuk Brst BIRTHDAY 
Girt. A dollar in a letter almost always 
reaches the publisher safely if plainly ad- 
dressed. LAURENCE ELKvus, 196 Summer 
Sreet, Boston, Mass. 


LEE and SHEPARD’S 


Latest Publications 
He 


Victor Serenus 
A Story of the Pauline Era. By HENRY Woops, 
12mo, cloth, 510 pp., $1.50. 

The scene is located in that ve dramatsc 
eriod of the world’s history, the Pauline era, and 
hrough graphic character delineation deals with 

the thought, customs, and rel ious systems of 
that time. 

While the historic framework is carefully pre- 
served, there is a wide — of the fancy and 
imagination in the movement. Love,adventure, 
romance, idealism, and magic are handled in ao- 
— combine entertainment, instruction, and 
profit. 





Hawaii's Story 

By HAWAII'S QUEEN, LILIUVOKALANI. 8vo, cloth, 

full gilt and gilt top, 8+409 pp., illustrated, $2. 

The work is undoubtedly the most important 
contribution to the History of the Hawaiian Rev- 
olution, and the cause leading up to it, which has 
been presented to the American people, and with 
the treaty of annexation now pending before the 
U. S. Senate, should command the attention of 
the reading and thinking public. 


A History of Our Country 
By Epwarp S. ExLiis, A.M. 12me cloth, 94478 
pp., illustrated, net, $1.00. 


Shattuck’s Advanced Rules 
For Large Assemblies. A Supplement to the 
Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law. By 
HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK, 18mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


Stories of the American Revolution 


By Everett T. TOMLINSON. 12mo, cloth, 8+164 
pp., illustrated, cloth, $1; boards, 30 cents, net. 


The Painter in Oil 
A Complete Treatise on the Principles and Tech- 
ate Necessary to the Painting of Pictures in 
Oil Colors. By DANIEL BURLEIGH PARKHURST 
12mo, cloth, 144405 pp., illustrated, and con 
taining colored plates, $1.25. 


Water-Color Painting 
A Book of Elementary Instruction for aoqienene 
and Amateurs. y GRACE BARTON ALLEN. 
12mo, cloth, 250 pp., illustrated, and containing 
colored plates, Pas. 


The Lady of the Violets 
By FRANK WEsT ROLLINS. New Edition. 16mo 
cloth, gilt top, 238 pp., $1.00. 


The District School as It Was 
By WARREN E. Burton. New Edition. Edited 
oy eae Johnson. With illustrations. Cloth 


Dreams in Homespun 

By SAM WALTER Foss. This book comprises 229 
pages, is beautifully bound, with an artisticall 
designed cover. It contains all the author’s 
latest poems written since the 
“Whifis from Wild Meadows.” 
boxed, $1.50. 

Her Place in the World 

By AMANDA M. DouGLas. Cloth, $1.50. 
A story of absorbing interest, giving homelike 

= of life in a small but growing coun’ 
wn—and one that will be an inspiration an 

help to young women. 
Dorothy Draycott’s To-Morrows 
Sequel to “Dorothy Draycott’s To-Days” (or 
“Sirs, Only Seventeen”), By VirGintia F 
TOWNSEND, author of “Darryl Gap,” “an 
Girls,” “Mostly Marjorie Day,” etc. Cloth $1 

Queer Janet 

By GRrAcE LE Baron, author of *‘The Rosebud 
Club,” “Little Miss Faith,” “Little Daughter,’ 
etc. IlJustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 

The Happy Six 

Being the third yolume in The Silver Gate Se 

ries. By PENN SHIRLEY. Illustrated. Cloth, 


ublication of 
oth, gilt top. 


75 cents. 
*,* Send for our Illustrated Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD Publishers, Boston 
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| 
Newsparer Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may | 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-oftice—whether directed to his 
name or another's, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible forhte payment. 








SUPPLIES FOR THE HOSPITAL SHIP. 

The readers of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL 
are already apprised of the fact that the 
Massachusetts Volunteer Aid Association 
has bought a ship for hospital service and 
is now equipping it with hospital furnish- 
ings and supplies. It is to be fitted out 
with an ice plant and appliances for cold 
storage, an electric plant, and hospital 
stores and supplies of every variety, in 
large quantities. It has been christened 
the Bay State, and is to ply between the 
seat of war and the cities of the North, 
where are abundant hospital accommoda- 
tions for the sick and wounded men, whom 
it will transport from the tropical and 
malarial climate which is unfavorable to 
their recovery. It is hoped the ship will 
start on its benevolent errand in two or 
three weeks, if it can be fully equipped in 
that time. Whatever we may receive in 
money or supplies will be contributed to 
the hospital! ship. 

First of all we need money. There are 
so many things to be bought, that cannot 
be manufactured by women, that money | 
is greatly needed. If each one whom 
this appeal may reach will contribute even 
asmall sum of money the aggregate qill 
be large. Canned soups, condensed milk, 
jellies, farinaceous foods, like flaked rice, 
wheatena, tapioca, sago, barley, farina, 
etc., evaporated fruits, fruit and lime 
juices, ginger ale, raspberry vinegar, etc., 
are all very valuable, and greatly needed. 
But they must never be packed with hos- 
pital clothing, and had better be packed 
by the dealers, of whom they must be 
bought. 

We ask for articles that women can 
easily furnish: 

Hospital shirts and drawers, to be made 
of light cotton cloth for men of average 
size. The shirts to be long, reaching to 
the feet, and, of course, without linen 
bosoms. 

Surgical shirts. Made of 76 brand white 
cotton cloth, five yards for each shirt, 
open entire length of front, and sleeves 
open from neck to wrist. Tied with broad 
white tapes. 

Samples may be obtained at 11 Mt. 
Vernon Street. 

Pajamas, made by Butterick’s pattern, 
breast measure 40 inches, outing flannel 
(27 inches, 6 1-4 cents), or cheviot (30 
inches, 12 1-2 cents). Plain neck band in 
place of collar. Five buttons on the front. 
These may be made also of checked ging- 
ham or canton flannel. 

Mrs. J. E. Marshall, at 136 Boylston 
Street, will cut an indefinite number if 
material is furnished. 

Abdominal flannel bands: 

For ten bands, 4 1-2 yards of flannel 1 
yard wide. 

For one band, 4 1-2 yards of tape 1-2 
inch wide. 

Flannel should be neither heavy nor 
coarse. Bands cut lengthwise of the 
flannel. A sample may be seen at this 
office. 

Hospital sheets and pillow slips, for 
single beds. 

Bed-ticks and pillow ticks, to be filled 
as needed, for single beds. 

Cotton and woolen socks, towels, hand- 
kerchiefs, sponges and pocket-combs. 

Bandages, from two and a half to four 
inches wide, and about five yards long. 
Make them of partly worn cotton, roll 
them evenly and tightly, and fasten them 
securely, that they may not become loose, 

Dressing-gowns, made of gingham, 
loose and easy, of two thicknesses, and 
for men of average size. 

Old sheets, old table-cloths, napkins 
and towels, and old white rags generally, 
are needed by the surgeons for dressing. 
Fold them smoothly, that they may pack 
well. 

A quantity of hospital supplies has 
already been sent to 3 Park Street, Bos- 
ton, where they have been packed by Miss 
Wilde, who will receive all that are for- 
warded, and pack them for use on the 
ship. We urge our friends to large liber- 
ality, and entreat them to move promptly 
in this work. The hospital boats, ships, 
and transports that were called into use 

during the Civil War, were unspeakably 
beneficent in their mission to the sick and 
and wounded men along the Mississippi, 
and on the Atlantic coast, where the 
Army of the Potomac fought its sangui- 
nary battles, And the Volunteer Aid As- 
sociation can do no better hospital work 
than to equip the Bay State for its bles- 





the island of Cuba, or on our all-conquer- 

ing battle-ships. Shall we help on the 

good work? Mary A, LIVERMORE. 
Melrose, Mass. 


-_—-- 


AMERICA, THE MOTHER OF REPUBLICS. 





The advocates of “imperialism” are 
already discussing, in advance of posses- 
sion, the proper method of governing the 
Eastern and the Western Indies, the La- 
droves, the Carolines, and even the 
Canaries. But the advocates of equal 


| suffrage should insist that the United 
| States shall recognize and maintain for 


every community which it severs from 
Spain, the sacred right of independent 
self-government. 

The Monroe doctrine, which regards 

with disfavor every attempt to establish 
foreign domination over any part of the 
American continent, is based upon the 
principle of “home rule.”’ [It was origi- 
nally announced by us as a check upon 
the so-called “holy alliance’’ of the mili- 
tary despotisms of Europe. It was a re- 
affirmation of our fundamental political 
principle, affirmed in 1776, that ‘all men 
are endowed by their Creator with in- 
alienable rights of life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness,’ for whose main- 
tenance alone “governments are insti- 
tuted, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.”” Wherever 
the American people have been true to 
this declaration, harmony has resulted; 
wherever it has departed from this prin- 
ciple, discord and disaster have ensued. 
Let us apply this principle faithfully 
and fearlessly everywhere, to men of 
every race, and to women equally with 
men. Let us enable these various peo- 
ples, hitherto subjects uf Spain, to organ- 
ize governments of their own. 
The jealousy of civilized nations largely 
grows out of a desire to monopolize trade. 
Each nation wishes to exclude its neigh- 
bors. A liberal and enlightened policy of 
reciprocity is the only basis of permanent 
peace. By a firm and enlightened policy 
of non-intervention in the internal affairs 
of the insurgents, while assuring them 
against foreign aggression, America may 
become the beloved and respected mother 
of republics, and enter upon a career of 
moral and material prosperity which will 
surpass the most sanguine dreams of our 
statesmen, for, as Kossuth has well said: 
“Justice always satisfies.” H. B. B. 





HOME RULE FOR THE PHILIPPINES. 


The war with Spain has been under- 
taken simply and solely to free Cuba from 
foreign domination and to enable her peo- 
ple to form an independent government of 
their own. Circumstances now enable us 
to extend the same priceless boon of politi- 
cal freedom to the people of the Philip- 
pines. They, too, desire home rule, and 
have shown their ability for it by a more 
general and successful uprising than the 
Cubans have been able to make. More- 
over, they are to-day in the possession of 
their archipelago with the exception of a 
few fortified seaports. Why not recognize 
the Philippine insurgents, numbering mil- 
lions, as belligerents, and guarantee them 
a republican form of government? 

I observe with profound disapproval and 
regret the too general assumption that 
free institutions are adapted only to cer- 
tain favored races and localities. Such is 
not the true American principle. Home 
rule is the American principle, applicable 
alike to the Eastern and the Western 
Indies. Aguinaldo is entitled to it equally 
with Commodore Dewey; Gomez and 
Garcia are entitled to it equally with 
Schley and Sampson. 

To assert that the United States may 
‘*take’’ these islands as prizes of war, like 
captured ships and cargoes, is to admit 
that they have hitherto been the rightful 
property of Spain; it is a contention to- 
tally at variance with our institutions. 
To expatiate on the ‘“complications’’ and 
difficulties” of administering their affairs 
is altogether premature. Why should we 
administer them? Give every community 
self-government, and the difficulties dis- 
appear. 

Let it be understood, once for all, that 
America undertakes to govern no subject 
nationalities. She may establish a tem- 
porary protectorate over them for the 
restoration of peace during the transition 
from colonial vassalage to independent 
self-government. She may guard them 
against foreign aggression. But just as 
soon as order is restored, our army and 
navy should be withdrawn, and the 
markets of these islands should be thrown 
open on equal terms to the commerce of 
the world. H. B. B. 





A WOMAN CANDIDATE FOR GOVERNOR. 


The degree of ignorance sometimes ex- 
hibited by newspapers in regard to woman 
suffrage is ludicrous. The Boston Herald 
was badly mixed a few days ago when it 
remarked: 

The Iowa Prohibitionists have nomi- 
nated a woman candidate for Governor, 





sed ministry to our suffering soldiers on 


with the hupe of capturing the woman 





vote of the State, but are likely tu be dis- 
appointed. As a rule, the women don't 
vote for women in the woman suffrage 
States. 
The Boston Advertiser then made fun 
of the Herald after the following fashion: 
Our neighbor across the street has not 
achieved anything quite equal to the 
above, in the line of illustrating its quali- 
fications for discussing the woman’s rights 
question, since it explained the defeat of 
the woman's rights amendment in Kansas 
by saying that it was due chiefly to the 
opposition of Susan B. Anthony, the 
leader of the women “remoustrants.”’ It 
would be a little difficult for the women 
of Iowa to vote the Prohibitory ticket for 
Governor at the next election, inasmuch 
as lowa is not a woman suffrage State. 
Even the friendly Advertiser seemed 
unaware of the fact over which the Herald 
blundered, that the Prohibitionists of 
Idaho have nominat:d a woman for Gov- 
ernor. Mrs. L. P. Johnson, a leading 
business woman of Idaho Falls, has been 
chosen as their candidate for Governor, 
and Mrs. Naomi M. Phelps for Auditor. 
Suffrage was granted to women in Idaho 
at the last session of the Legislature, and 
women have voted at school, city, and 
other minor elections since held. What 
party attitude they will take, and how 
they will vote in a State election, remains 
to be seen. F. M. A. 


REPUBLICAN WOMEN AT WORK. 





The National Woman's Republican As- 
sociation—Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, president, 
Mrs. Thomas W. Chace, of Rhode Island, 
secretary, and Miss Helen Varick Boswell, 
of New York, treasurer—has just opened 
headquarters at the Hotel Normandie, 
Washington, D. C., for its work in the 
Congressional campaign now pending. 
This is the first time that the Association 
has been furnished headquarters for cam- 
paign work except during presidential 
campaigns, but the Congressional Cam- 
paign Committee, zealous to reélect a 
Republican Congress, has become so im- 
pressed with the value of women’s aid in 
politics that it has this season established 
a bureau, from which will be sent out 
literature especially adapted to interest 
the women of the country in working for 
the election of Republicans in their dis- 
tricts. 

The Woman’s Republican State Conven- 
tion of Illinois, which met in the Senate 
Chamber at Springfield on June 7, nomi- 
nated Mrs. Alice Asbury Abbott, of Chi- 
cago, for a trustee of the University of 
Illinois, to be recommended to the Repub- 
lican State Convention. The women’s 
convention was conducted according to 
the usual forms and rules of political con- 
ventions. Mrs. Flo J. Miller, of Monti- 
cello, was elected permanent chairman, a 
new State central committee was selected, 
and resolutions were adopted commend- 
ing the State and National Republican 
Administrations. 

There are now two women on the Uni- 
versity Board of Trustees, Mrs. Flower, 
whose term of office expires two years 
hence, and Mrs. Carriel, four years—both 
Republicans. Three trustees will be 
elected in November to serve six years. 
For this one State office in Illinois women 
are permitted to vote. F. M. A. 





SUFFRAGE STATES PATRIOTIC. 


The Leadville (Col.) Herald-Democrat 
calls attention to an interesting fact, It 
says: “The opponents of woman suffrage 
back East will doubtless be surprised to 
learn that the suffrage States have fur- 
nished the largest number and the best 
equipped fighters of any of the States, in 
proportion to their population. There’s 
more patriotism along the backbone of 
the continent than we have ever gotten 
credit for.” 


AGAINST STATE REGULATION OF VICE. 





Eight women of Mr. Gladstone’s family 
are among the signers to the Women’s 
Memorial just sent to Lord Salisbury 
against the reintroduction of the State 
regulation of vice in India. The memorial 
was prepared by the Manchester District 
Association, and signed by 8,443 women, 
mostly of Manchester and vicinity. 





A WOMAN IN CAMP. 


A correspondent of the N. Y. Evening 
Post writes from Camp Cuba Libre, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. : 


A few of the officers have brought their 
wives with them. It might well be wished 
that there were more such, The presence 
of a woman like Mrs. Moulton, the wife of 
the Colonel of the Second Illinois, who 
spends a large part of her time in doing 
kindly acts for her husband's soldier- 
boys, is a helpful and refining force in a 
place where there is none too much of 
helpful and refining influence. The chap- 
lains may preach and work; the Christian 
Endeavorers and the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association may hold their meetings; 
but, after all, there is nothing quite so 
effective in keeping men in the straight 
and narrow way of decency and self- 
respect as the presence of a good woman, 
with an alert and sensible interest in them. 








Missionaries are of less use in a military 
camp than are good women who will darn 
socks and patch trousers, and radiate that 
subtle intluence which falls upon all who 
come within a half-mile of them, It is, 
perhaps, largely owing to the fact that the 
men of Camp Cuba Libre are so free to 
come and go between the camp and the 
adjacent city, where female influence is 
felt, that the camp at Jacksonville has 
been so almost wholly free from rowdyism 
and drunkenness, 
—_—_—_———s1D oa 
IMPROVED HOUSING. 





The question of the proper housing of 
the poor in large cities has been made the 
subject of much careful thought and con- 
sideration in the last decade, and, indeed, 
we may almost say, for the last quarter of 
acentury. It was io 1871 that Miss Octavia 
Hill, of London, first published her essay 
on Blank Court, in the “Homes of the 
London Poor,” which marked a new 
epoch in the methods of rent-collecting, 
and of the relation between landlord and 
tenant. It would be impossible in the 
brief limit of a newspaper article to give 
any adequate description of the tenement- 
house movement, and I shall therefore 
confine myself to an expression of my 
own convictions in regard to the work, 
after eighteen years’ experience as a land- 
lady. 

It seems to me that those who have con- 
sidered the subject at all, must agree that 
in proper housing we find the true key to 
the elevation of the masses who congre- 
gate in great cities. The tendency is to 
ignore the conditions of health; it must 
be counteracted. The disposition is to 
violate the laws of morality and the sanc- 
tity of the home; it must be met. The 
intention is, too often, for greed, to coun- 
tenance overcrowding; it must be faced. 

We cannot expect the pour to take the 
initiative in these questions; it is quite 
enough if they meet us half-way. It is 
our duty to demonstrate that it is truer 
economy to build clean, decent, respec- 
table homes for working people, and thus 
prevent any of their number from falling 
into the ranks of the dependent and 
vicious classes, than it is to erect the best 
possible jails, almshouses and _ penitenti- 
aries for those who have so fallen. 

I have seen much of the inmates of in- 
stitutions, and the truth has often struck 
me painfully that, if many of these people 
had started from good homes, and been 
surrounded by good influences from their 
childhood, they need never have so lost 
their self-respect as to become burdens on 
the city or the State. Of course this does 
not apply to those unfortunate persons 
who from sickness or misery find them- 
selves in institutions, but it is a striking 
fact that such cases are in the minority 
among the dependent classes. 

No better safeguard can be given the 
children who are born in great cities than 
that they should be provided with good, 
wholesome homes, The physical growth 
of children is too often stunted by the bad 
air and poor care which are their lot in 
life; but what can be said of the moral 
nature which is stunted and dwarfed at 
the same time? Can anything be worse 
for a child than to acquire a knowledge of 
evil at a tender age? And yet, in the 
overcrowding of our large cities, and in 
the herding together of families without 
regard to the laws of morality or decency, 
we find the most fruitful source of deteri- 
oration among the young. 

It seems, therefore, to be doubly a duty 
to provide good homes for working peo- 
ple. More than that, it is the truest 
economy to provide them. We shall have 
fewer thieves to sentence, fewer paupers 
to support, fewer children to maintain at 
the public expense. 

The value and importance of good 
housing has been thoroughly demon- 
strated, and we no longer need the world- 
famous record of Glasgow to prove to us 
by statistics that vice and crime diminish 
in proportion to the extent to which good 
and sanitary accommodations are pro- 
vided for the poor. Proper housing in- 
volves the idea of proper morals, proper 
physical care, proper recognition of our 
duty to our neighbor, and so eventually 
to a better understanding of our duty 
towards God. For this reason it is one 
of the important subjects of the day—how 
important the readers of the JouRNAL 
realize as fully as the writer of this arti- 
cle. Every one must rejoice that the 
great city of New York has taken hold of 
this problem vigorously during the last 
two years—that old houses have been 
condemned and torn down, and new and 
far better ones have been erected to take 
(not fill) their places. If every child born 
within the limits of New York City during 
the next ten years could be protected 
from evil during its youth, and could be 
sure of a good and sanitary home until it 
reached maturity, can it not easily be un- 
derstood that there would be fewer con- 
victs at Elmira, fewer paupers at Black- 
well’s Island, fewer sick at Bellevue Hos- 
pital? 

It seems strange that more philanthro- 
pists have not followed the example of the 
great George Peabody, and built good 





homes for working people. In London 
there are a number of companies organized 
for this purpose. We have two in Boston, 
and a large and very promising enterprise 
of this description has recently been 
started in New York. Mr. Alfred T. 
White has reproduced some of the Lon- 
don blocks in Brooklyn, and offers excep- 
tional advantages to his tenants in the 
way of light and air. A number of indi- 
viduals in Boston, New York, and other 
cities have owned or managed separate 
buildings or estates to demonstrate the 
benefit which may result from a wise im- 
provement of tenement-house property, 
But the movement is not so general as it 
should be; it needs to be more widely 
known, more universally understood, 

It is not a losing investment to build 
workingmen’s homes; on the contrary, 
the return from them is usually good, the 
united testimony of individuals and com- 
panies being to this effect. (See Special 
Report of the Commissioner of Labor, on 
Housing; published 1895.) 

There is a particular reason why the 
subject of improved housing should ap- 
peal to women; namely, that it includes 
good housekeeping, which it is part of 
every woman’s province to know. In the 
Building Company to which the present 
writer belongs, women agents are em- 
ployed exclusively, and they manage the 
large estates of the company very success- 
fully, under the guidance and instruction 
of a Board of Directors half of whom are 
women, This company has been in exis- 
tence for over twenty-five years, and its 
aim is to build good homes which can be 
rented at moderate cost to working peo- 
ple. Many separate details of good hous- 
ing, such as air, light and space, go to make 
up an aggregate in favor of homes where 
they are furnished. It would take too 
long to enumerate them, and there is also 
an important moral aspect to the matter. 
The company requires prompt and punc- 
tual payment from its tenants; it asks 
them to subscribe to certain rules, to 
abide by certain restrictions, and in re- 
turn it expects to furnish good surround- 
ings, good neighbors, good houses and 
good care. 

The physical advantages which should 
be secured to tenants are good location, 
good drainage, good ventilation, good 
sanitation, ‘The moral obligations which 
are incurred by a landlord, are that inter- 
est, kindness and justice should also form 
part of the plan of management. 

If both the physical and moral share of 
the contract is strictly observed by the 
landlord, it is safe to assume that the 
tenants will do their part also. Of course 
there may be exceptions to this rule, but 
after a long experience, the writer is pre- 
pared to say, positively, that tenants 
expect and wish to meet their obligations, 
intend to abide by reasonable rules, and 
are quite ready to recognize the mutual 
relationship which makes the interest of 
landlord and tenant one. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that more 
capitalists will undertake the business of 
providing good homes for working peo- 
ple, because it can now be considered as a 
business investment, involving little risk, 
and ensuring a reasonable return; but it 
is even more to be desired that many 
earnest men and women will think it their 
duty to give the question of proper hous- 
ing careful thought and consideration, 
because working people have little time 
to consider the subject for themselves. 
It seems as if they ought to find provided 
for them, good homes at moderate cost. 
It is the duty of those who have the 
leisure, to see how suitable homes can be 
both planned and built. 

Those of us who are interested in the 
subject, ought to be willing to see that, 
according to his means, our poorer neigh- 
bor has as good an opportunity to secure 
the advantages of a suitable home as we 
ourselves enjoy. In this simple applica- 
tion of the Golden Rule to one of the daily 
problems of life, is to be found the best 
possible solution of the much-vexed ques- 
tion of the proper relation between land- 
lord and tenant, and for this better under- 
standing of our brother's needs and rights, 
it surely is our duty to strive unceasingly. 

ALICE N, LINCOLN. 

Boston, June 13, 1898. 


MARIA LOUISE POOL. 

In the recent death of Miss Maria Louise 
Pool, at Rockland, Mass., New England 
has lost one of its gifted novelists of this 
generation. Miss Pool’s work and place 
in literature are fittingly described by 
Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster in Harper's 
Bazar. She says in part: 


It was not as a very young woman that 
Miss Pool became known as a successiul 
novelist. Born in 1841, in East Abington 
(now Rockland), Mass., she remained for 
most of her lite a resident of that place. 
About twelve years ago she began the pub- 
lication of a series of very remarkable 
stories of New England life and character. 
In her own field she was almost unrivalled. 
Depicting, as she usually did, New Eng- 
land types, and studying the life of the 
rural regions with which she had always 
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been familiar, she was able to show us in 
her books, as Miss Wilkins does, men and 
women whuse angles have not been 
softened nor their individuality especially 
affected by social attrition. 

For instance, in her novel, ‘“The Red- 
Bridge Neighborhood,” she drew with a 
strong hand, and with a terribly literal 
truthfulness, the portraits of two misers, 
a father and a son, showing how the greed 
of hoarding had in each case hardened 
and narrowed the character, while by the 
subtle intluence of heredity the son was 
more brutal and less tolerable than the 
father. In the same book her heroine, 
Olive Nawn, shone upon us starlike in 
her tenderness, patience and womanly 
strength. ‘The development of Olive’s 
character, under conditions calculated to 
fetter and handicap all that was womanly, 
was done so finely that Miss Pool’s power 
showed clearly the distinctive quality of 
genius as superior to mere talent and 
workmanlike facility. 

In another of her books, ‘‘Salome,” Miss 
Pool drew with the utmost fidelity the 
simple home life of a New England farmer 
and his wife. They were bampered by 
poverty, accustomed to the barest sim- 
plicity of life, but they were bound to- 
gether by loyal, even passionate, affection, 
which was thoroughly undemonstrative, 
fire under ice. And, as fathers and mothers 
do, they sacrificed themselves for the sake 
of an idolized daughter. 

As a writer of stories to be published 
serially, Miss Pool had few equals, for, 
while escaping the cheaply sensational, 
she knew how to manage an intricate 
plot, and her stories were of sustained and 
cumulative interest from beginning to 
end. In her novel, “Against Human 
Nature,”’ she proved that she was quite at 
home in describing certain aspects of 
Southern life, and she did this as success- 
fully as if she had been to the manner 
born. Her last complete work is now in 
hand, and will be published in the Bazar 
during 1899. “The Meloon Farm,” on 
which she spent months of careful labor, 
is worthy to be the crowning work of 
Miss Pool’s industrious and unobtrusive 
life. She belongs to the remarkable 
group of New England novelists in which 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Rose Terry Cooke, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, and Mary E. 
Wilkins have taken high rank. Her place 
as one endowed in a high degree with 
creative talent is not below theirs. Her 
death seems most untimely. 





KINDERGARTEN AND SCHOOL. 


The school board of Washington, D. C., 
has established kindergarten work as a 
recognized branch of the public school 
system. The advantages of free kinder- 
gartens in that city have been amply 
proven by the successful operation of 
those under the supervision of Miss Har- 
riet Niel, viz.: three supported by Mrs. 
Phebe A. Hearst, and one under the 
auspices of the Columbian Association. 

The Horace Mann Club of Chicago, 
Ill., which is composed of male teachers, 
was recently addressed by Principal Wm. 
E. Watt, of the Graham School, in regard 
to the large excess of women over men 
employed in the public schools. It is re- 
ported that he urged the members of the 
club to stand together in an organization, 
that they might be able to exert as large 
an influence among members of the board 
in securing the positions of principals as 
the women. If they did not, Principal 
Watt assured them, women would usurp 
all the principalships in the public schools, 
and men would have to seek other fields 
of usefulness. 

Principal Watt said that when a woman 
is promoted to a principalship it is not 
always on account of her merit. He 
aeserted that it was done, primarily, be- 
cause the woman principal brought to 
bear all the influence she was able to on 
the members of the board of education. 

“She brings around her friends, her 
neighbors, her pastor, and the alderman 
of the ward, and every one on whom she 
can bring pressure to bear is pressed into 
the fight,’ said Principal Watt. ‘The 
men teachers are the leaven of the whole 
lump in the teaching force of the schools. 
They are doing a great deal of good, and 
are as valuable to the country as the 
troops fighting at the front. 

“A man’s work may not be worth any 
more than a woman’s,” added Principal 
Watt. “It may not be worth as much. A 
school of teachers is worth more in the 
aggregate, however, when it has some men 
in it.”’ 

Unquestionably, Principal Watt was cor- 
rect in some of his assertions. A school in 
which men and women teachers coéperate, 
is worth more, provided they are selected 
wholly with regard to their merits and the 
needs of the school, than is a school in 
which the teaching force is composed of 
men alone or of women alone. Both men 
and women teachers ‘‘are doing a great 
deal of good,” and in bringing up children 
to be useful and law-abiding citizens, 
they are more valuable to the country 
than even the great commanders who 
bombard cities. But two pregnant facts 
Principal Watt forgot to mention. First, 
whatever degree of influence a woman 
may be able to bring to bear on the mem- 
bers of the school board, a man has the 
advantage of being able to control one or 
more of the ballots that elect the members 
of the school board, or the authority that 





appoints them. Second, the lower sala- 
ries almost everywhere established for 
women doing the same work as men 
teachers, have great weight with school 
boards. Women will work cheap, rather 
than not have the opportunity to work. 
Men who are qualified to teach, prefer to 
seek other fields of usefulness rather than 
to teach for the wages paid to women. 
Not until men and women teachers stand 
equal in regard to citizenship and sala- 
ries, will the merits of the teaching force 
and the best interests of the schools re- 
ceive due consideration. F. M. A. 
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SHALL CLUB WOMEN BE TAXED? 





The N. Y. Evening Post says: 


The question of imposing a war tax 
upon the club women of the country is 
one that has been discussed with great 
interest in club circles. Undoubtedly the 
result of such a tax would be a very im- 
portant sum, as the number of club wom- 
enin the United States is close to if not 
over half a million. 

A compulsory tax on club women would 
be hardly fair, outside of the four States 
where club women are allowed to vote. It 
would be a new case of taxation without 
representation. But already the women’s 
clubs all over the country are taxing them- 
selves so generously to raise funds for the 
soldiers by voluntary effort that no com- 
pulsory tax will be needed. 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


This week, club women from all parts of 
the country have begun to flock towards 
Colorado. Long trains of special cars, 
laden with club women, from north, south, 
east and west, are converging upon Den 
ver. Mrs. Lillian G. Breed and Miss 
Helen M. Winslow take large parties from 
Boston; Mrs. Helmuth takes a party from 
New York, Mrs. Longstreth a party from 
Philadelphia, and Mrs. Henrotin, presi- 
dent of the General Federation, takes ten 
carloads of women from Chicago and 
vicinity. 

A meeting of the council, composed of 
State chairmen and club presidents, will 
be held in Denver Tuesday morning, June 
21. Tuesday afternoon there will be a 
conference of State presidents, presided 
over by Mrs. Henrotin, and a conference 
of State chairmen of correspondence, pre- 
sided over by Mrs. Alice Ives Breed. At 
3.30 the two conferences will come to- 
gether and discuss in joint session ‘The 
Relation of General and State Federa- 
tions,” ‘‘The Coérdination of Educational 
Forces’’ and ‘*The Income of General and 
State Federations.” 

The convention proper will open at 10 
A. M., Wednesday, June 22, in the great 
theatre, when the addresses of welcome 
will be given by the Governor of Colorado, 
the Mayor of Denver, the State chairman 
of correspondence of Colorado, Mrs, E. M. 
Ashley, and the president of the Denver 
Woman’s Club, Mrs. Sarah S. Platt, with 
the response by Mrs. Henrotin. Reports 
of officers and committees will follow. At 
4 P. M. there will be an excursion to 
“Elitch’s Gardens.”” Wednesday evening 
there will be a literary meeting in charge 
of Miss Annie Laws, of Cincinnati, Mrs. 
Mary E. Mumford, of Philadelphia, Mrs. 
Harriet Hickox Heller, of Omaha, and 
Mrs. John R. Coray, of Utah. 

Thursday morning will have two liter- 
ary meetings, one devoted to ‘Civic Clubs 
and Village Improvement Associations,” 
with Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, of Phila- 
delphia, in charge; the other to ‘The 
Press,”” under Mrs. Anna W. Longstreth, 
of Philadelphia. ‘Economic Phases of 
Club Work” will be discussed, with Mrs. 
Lyndon Evans, of Chicago, in the chair. 
At the same time Dr. Mary E. Green, of 
Charlotte, Mich., president of the National 
Household Economic Association, will 
conduct a meeting devoted to ‘‘Home 
Economics.’ Thursday evening there 
will be a literary meeting, at which Miss 
Agnes Repplier, of Philadelpia, Mrs. Mary 
Hallock Foote, Miss Kate Chopin and Mrs. 
Ruth McEnery Stuart, of New York, will 
read from hitherto ‘‘ Uncut Leaves.”” From 
4 to 6 Thursday will occur a series of re- 
ceptions at private homes. 

Friday will come the educational con- 
ference, Miss Margaret J. Evans, presi- 
dent of the Minnesota State Federation, 
presiding; and the consideration of ‘‘The 
industrial problem as it affects women and 
children.”’ At this latter conference there 
will be addresses by Miss Clare de Graf- 
fenried, of the National Bureau of Labor, 
by Mrs. A. P. Stevens, Mrs. Mary Kenney 
O'Sullivan, of Boston, and Mrs. Sidney 
Webb, of London. ‘There will be also a 
conference of art clubs, led by Mrs. Her- 
man J. Hall, of the Chicago Art Associa- 
tion, and there will be a lecture by Mr. 
Ralph Clarkson, of Chicago, on ‘Portrait 
Painting.’”’ Friday evening there will be 
a literary meeting, arranged by Mrs. Alice 
Ives Breed, on ‘‘Art and Utility.” Among 
the speakers will be Mrs. Candace Wheeler, 
of New York, president of the Associated 
Artists. 

Saturday morning will come a mountain 





excursion of thirty miles, ‘“‘Round the 
Loop,” with dinner at a mining camp. 
This trip is given to the delegates and 
visiting club women by the Denver 
Woman’s Club, in place of the customary 
formal evening reception. Saturday even- 
ing in the theatre, there will be a demon- 
stration of ‘**The Folk Songs of America,” 
in charge of Mrs. Eva S. Moore, of St. 
Louis. 

Sunday morning the pulpits of the Den- 
ver churches will all be occupied by wom- 
en ministers. 

A vesper service will be held from 4.30 
to 6, and in the evening there will be a 
grand concert of national music in the 
Broadway Theatre, with three addresses 
on “The Spiritual Signiticance of Organi- 
zation.” 

Monday morning will come the report of 
the nominating committee, composed of a 
delegate from each State, and the election 
of officers. 

Monday afternoon Mrs. May Alden 
Ward will preside over a conference of 
literary clubs in the departments of litera- 
ture, travel, and history, and current 
events; and at the same hour a meeting 
will be held under Mrs, Marion M. Tred- 
way, of Dubuque, devoted to the “Lit- 
erary Movement in the United States.”’ 

The presentation of the newly elected 
officers will take place Monday evening, 
with music, flowers, and speeches. 

Among the pleasant things provided 
for the club women will be a variety of 
trolley rides, receptions, luncheons, din- 
ners, and afternoon teas. The Denver 
Woman’s Club will keep open house, hav- 
ing appointed a committee of ninety-eight 
women on hospitality, and the Denver 
Woman’s Press Club will serve afternoon 
tea and cakes every day to visiting jour- 
nalists, They will also give a formal re- 
ception one afternoon, with addresses by 
prominent newspaper women. 

The Colorado E, 8. A. met June 6, with 
Mrs. J. H. Ecob, to complete arrange- 
ments for the equal suffrage reception to 
be given during the biennial, at the 
Central Christian Church, June 23. Mrs, 
T. H. Hawley will write an original poem 
for the occasion, on the “Pioneer Suffrag- 
ists.”’ The only refusals to be present 
have been from Mrs. Henry M. Teller, 
Mrs. John Shafroth, and Mrs. A. W. 
Rucker, none of whom will be in the city. 
Mrs. Patterson, the president, announced 
the following committees fur the recep- 
tion: 

Programme — Mrs. George L. Scott, Mrs. 
J. L. Routt, Mrs. J. H, Ecob. 

New Leaflet Committee—Mrs, L. M. 
Stansbury, Mrs. J. H. Ecob, Mrs. A. J. 
Peavey, Miss M. J. Reynolds. 

Decoration—Mrs. Amos Bissell, Mrs. 
James M. Walker, Mrs. George Swallow. 

Music—Mrs. Herbert George and Mrs. 
J. H. Ecob. 

Reception— Mrs. F. A. Meredith of Fort 
Lupton, Dr. Mary Barker Bates, Mrs. C. 
E. Dickinson, Mrs. Dora Phelps Buell, 
Mrs. J. W. Graham, Mrs. Lucien Scott, 
Mrs. Barton O. Aylesworth, Dr. Minnie 
Love, Mrs. Kate M. Olney, Miss. H. M. 
Reynolds, Mrs. J. B. Hunter, Mrs. W. 35. 
Lafferty, Mrs. J. M. Conine. 

Refreshments—Mrs. Hattie Fox, Mrs. 
E. M. Ashley, Mrs. John Pierce, Mrs. 

Charles Hallack, Mrs. William Fisher 
Mason, Mrs. Amy T. Cornwall, Mrs. 5 M. 
Casper, Mrs. M. V. Johnson, Mrs. A. L. 
Welch, Mrs. I. E. Barnum, Mrs. Byron L. 
Carr, Mrs. C. C. Brace, Mrs. Barney, Mrs. 
J.S. Brown, Mrs. George Bushnell, Mrs. 
A. E. Reynolds, Mrs. Charles Hartzell, 
Mrs. R. C. Campbell, Mrs. Chas, Reynolds, 

The following speakers were appointed 
for the reception: 

Miss Theodosia Ammons, of Fort Col- 
lins; Mrs. Calvin Cobb, Boise, Idaho; Mrs. 
H. B. Henderson, Cheyenne, Wyo.; Mrs. 
E. B. Wells, and Mrs. C. E. Allen, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Mrs. Grenfell, Central 
City; Mrs. J. H. Platt, Mrs. M. D. Thatch- 
er, of Pueblo; Mrs. John R. Hanna. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND THE SCHOOLS. 

Commenting upon the discussion of 
educational questions by representatives 
of the Illinois State Federation at the re- 
cent meeting of the Northern Illinois 
Teachers’ Association at Rockford, the 
Chicago Times- Herald rejuices in this new 
departure, and says: 


The field of activity for the clubs would 
seem to be in the direction of securing 
better sanitation and more ornate con- 
struction for school buildings, perfect 
heating, lighting, ventilation, seating and 
cleaning of schovlrooms, 

There are countless districts in Illinois 
where indifference and ignorance on the 
part of school trustees are jeopardizing 
the health of body and mind and soul of 
Illinois children. The clubs should work 
to secure elevating environment and artis- 
tic surroundiogs for school children, that 
their tastes may be quickened and puri- 
fied. Vatriotism should also be kindled 
in the youthful mind, and where these 
important matters are neglected the wom- 
en’s clubs shouid insist that they be given 
adequate cuvsideration. 

The women of this State have a power- 
ful weapon in the shape of the school suf- 
frage. ‘They have a voice in the selection 
of all school officers. It is a wise dispen- 
sation, and will ultimately become the 
safeguard of the commun-school system. 
Through these club organizations they 
have the power to retire inefficient, un- 
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educated, and unprogressive school offi- 
cers. They also have the power to create 
a public opinion that will demand better 
schools. It is the great opportunity of 
the women’s clubs. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 





New York City, JuNE 14, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The time for summer separations and 
vacations has come, and our friends are 
leaving the city. Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, who seems as well as ever and is 
full of interest in all the great questions 
of the day, has gone to Washington, 
Conn., to spend the summer. This is a 
pleasant village high up in the hills of 
Litchfield County, where the air is de- 
lightful. It was the home of the gifted 
artist, Hamilton Gibson, up to the time of 
his death, and has always been known for 
its scholarly society. 

Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell is at present 
in Albany, where she has been busy with 
literary work and preparations for lec- 
tures. She will go to Mount Morris soon. 

Miss Harriette A. Keyser has gone to 
Southport, an ocean resort on the wild 
coast of Maine, where she annually re- 
news her vigor by swimming in the cold 
waves of the north Atlantic. She pro- 
poses to take a long rest, and will not do 
any aggressive reform work until cool 
weather, 

Mrs. Alice E. Birney, president of the 
Mothers’ Congress, has been in the city 
for a few days looking over the field of 
work here. She intends to go to the 
mountains of Georgia for the summer. 

The excursion train for the Biennial 
Convention of Federated Clubs, to be held 
at Denver next week, will leave this city 
on Thursday, and will be five days en 
route, stopping at many of the principal 
cities on the way. Mrs. Fannie I. Hel- 
muth, president of the New York State 
Federation; Mrs. Denies Denison, acting 
president of Sorosis; Mrs. Fannie H. Gaff- 
ney, president of the Society for Political 
Study; Mrs. Trautman, president of the 
Woman's Health Protective Association, 
and many other well known club women 
will go on this train. It is a particularly 
happy thing that this meeting is to take 
place in Colorado, as all of the fine women 
who are going to do the entertaining there 
are voters, and this cannot help being a 
most impressive object-lesson to those 
among the delegates who are at present 
opposed to the enfranchisement of their 
sex. Certainly, even the most violent 
“anti” cannot go away from that State 
after seeing all those cultivated Colorado 
ladies and say that it is improper for 
women to go the polls or to take an inter- 
est in politics, and that those who do so 
are thereby injured. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
210 West 59th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The WomaAn’s JOURNAL will be sent 
three months on trial for 25 cents. 

The Illinois Women’s Press Association 
held a meeting at Grand Pacific Hotel, 
Chicago, Thursday, June 16, in memoriam 
of Mrs. Katherine Hodges, Miss Frances 
E. Willard, Mrs. M. Kate Reed and rela- 
tives of various members. 

Mr. William Lloyd Garrison has put a 
telephone into the office of the Massachu- 
setts W. S. A., from the Sewallfund. This 
kind act was unsolicited, but the members 
of the office force beam with pleasure 
whenever the bell rings, thinking how 
many weary steps that telephone will save 
in the course of a year. 








Colonel T. W. Higginson says that the 
old age of a reformer is likely to be more 
cheerful than that of a conservative, be- 
cause he sees things he hoped for coming 
true, while the conservative sees things 
going from bad to worse. And he adds 
hopefully, ‘Personally, I should like to 
live to see international arbitration se- 
cured, civil service reform completed, free 
trade established; to find the legal and 
educational rights of the two sexes equal- 
ized; to know that all cities are as honestly 
governed as that in which I dwell; to see 
natural monopolies owned by the public- 
not in private hands; to see drunkenness 
extirpated; to live under absolute as well 
as nominal religious freedom; to perceive 





American literature to be thoroughly 





—— 


emancipated from that habit of colonial 
deference which still hampers it.”’ 


Mrs, Susan A, Glenn, of Washington, 
D. C., is the first matron appointed to go 
to the front. She has resigned her place 
in the post-office department to accept the 
position. Mrs. Glenn is the widow of a 
soldier, and the mother of a volunteer in 
the First Regiment, District of Columbia 
volunteers, the regiment which she will 
accompany. She is a member of the 
Woman’s Patriotic Industrial Relief 
League. She is a woman of fifty, with fine 
health, and the mother of four children. 
Two daughters remain at home to devote 
their service to the League, which is or- 
ganizing relief corps of women to be sent 
to the various regiments to darn, mend 
and wash for the soldiers. No woman 
under thirty-five will be permitted to 
accompany a regiment, and they must be 
women of irreproachable character—wid- 
ows or mothers of volunteers preferred. 
Mrs. Glenn’s outfit as matron will consist 
of black alpaca and black silk skirts; blue 
and black shirt waists, rubber cloak, two 
sets of black underwear, broadsole walk- 
ing shoes, one rubber pillow, one rubber 
and flannel blanket; hammer, shawl, belt, 
bag, and a soft fedora hat. She will also 
take with her a quantity of disinfecting, 
castile and laundry soaps, combs, pins, 
needles, letter paper, envelopes, postage 
stamps, pencils, darning cotton, patches, 
thread, buttons, scissors, mustard and 
vaseline. The League is now manufactur- 
ing and fitting small bags with these arti- 
cles for distribution among the soldiers, 
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Mrs. Stetson’s verse, which Mr. Howells has 
called the best civic satire since the “Biglow 
Papers,” is known to the public only through the 
paper-covered editions which have appeared on 
the Coast. This new volume, revised and greatly 
enlarged, may be expected to bring her work 
for the first time. into general notice. Certainly 
the vigor, the verve, the deep moral earnestness, 
and the delightful humor and extraordinary 
talent for satire displayed in these poems have 
hardly been surpassed. 
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MORNING IN CAMP. 





BY ALICE BROWN. 


Vouchsafe me now the holy cup of song, 

Ye to whom sacred chalices belong, 

Attendant ministers of day and night! 

The mystic golden cup, o’erchased with light, 

And fine from foot to curve of carven brim; 

For I would fill it to the circling rim 

With those clear drops of heaven’s ecstasy 

Oozing like precious nard from beauty’s 
tree: 

Joy of the growing leaf, the bird, the wind, 

Born to sink soundless into blood and mind, 

To pierce the very heart of passion's core, 

And so make one with being evermore. 

Yea, niggard of the over-blossomed hour, 

I would seal up its bliss-engendering power, 

Caught in the miracle of rhythmic sound 

As seeds are prisoned in their guardian 
ground, 

And hold it for some day of dearth and pain, 

That I might thus inherit wood and plain, 

And of the weft of life make fantasy, 

And revellings from out my poverty. 


Awake at dawn! yet still with sleep endued, 

But conscious of my tent’s white solitude; 

The strident cawing of the black-coat choir, 

Dulcet in dissonance, untuned to lyre 

As to the reed: a rasp of vibrant song 

Wherein no note is well, but none falls 
wrong. 

Keyed at wild will, but ever yetin tune, 

Chimes the true chorus called by quiring 
June, 

As though the unseen steeples of the air 

Should rock with bliss, and that fine hidden 
stair 

Whereby the heart climbs up to kiss her 
dream, 

Bloom out resplendent in a rainbow gleam. 

And faint, far notes like nestlings strive and 
spring, 

Too little yet to trust their trembling wing. 

These be the tiny feathered citizens 

For whom the wood creates her airy glens, 

And the great tolerant pine-tree waxeth 
high, 

To give them covert from the love-bright sky. 

These be our little brothers. O ye poor 

Heart-weary toilers, come to this wide door 

Of dear wood solitude, to wander free 

And joyance take in their fair company! 

Lo, where I lie here lapped in waters sweet 

Of waveless indolence from head to feet, 

How well I know the rapt ecstatic birth 

Renewed without! the mirrored sky and 
earth, 

Married in beauty, consonant in speech, 

And uttering bliss responsive each to each. 

The daintier beauty grows here at my door 

In weed and brier; even through the floor 

Springs, barbed on velvet, one bold rasp- 
berry, 

Born for no fruitage, for no eye to see 

But mine, in this my tented privacy. 

How the ferns waver, wakened by no wind 

Save the green flickering of their blossomy 
mind! 

And there beyond, the water laps the land, 

Encircling her with charm of silver sand, 

The ring through which her beauty may not 
pass,— 

No, not for mirroring in that still glass. 

Now while the body lies supine in sound 

And bathed by sovereign air from dewy 
ground, 

Or winds who sweep untired through the 
night 

Conserving balm of blessedness in flight, 

Out fleets the soul, and takes her softly forth 

To meet the dawn; and whether south or 
north 

Or east or west, some altar, bright with fire, 

Springs up bedecked before her one desire 

To sing her matins ere the daunting day. 

The ashy dust of night falls swift away 

From her strong pinions, aud she rideth free, 

Serene upon the morning’s majesty. 

Above spice-budded tops of fringing firs, 

The shimmering birches, delicate ministers 

To eye’s delight, and o’er the deepening rose 

Of the still lake, a soundless shade she goes. 

What shall withstand her? Not the moun- 
tain wall 

Where the first potencies of dawning fall, 

Touching and moulding till awakes a flower, 

A jewelled heart of light, a throne of power. 

Not all the barriers of rock and stream; 

For who hath caught the swift, evanished 
gleam 

Of Beauty’s mantle hath the charméd eye 

Fated to follow wheresoe’er she fly. 

O happy soul! led only by the voice 

That bids her turn to some more wondrous 
choice! 

Upon the herby field she sets her foot; 

Staying, she listens there to creeping root; 


Blesses the opening bud, and smells the 
mould, 

Sinks in a fern-bed where faint coils, un- 
rolled, 


Etch on the air a curving tracery 

None but the morning’s postulant may see. 
She steals great gospels from a sphere of dew, 
That little globe where ancient lore lies new; 
And while her tenderest fibres wake and stir, 
The realm o’er which she reigns reconquers 

her, 

Prostrate she falls in worship high and lone; 
She swoons with rapture by the altar-stone. 
God and the world—they are the dual Great, 
And through her dust are they communicate. 





THREE CLOVER-HEADS. 


BY LOUISE R. BAKER. 


It was Sunday afternoon, and it was 
raining. The great drops splashed vigor- 
ously against the window-panes of John 
Powel’s room and disturbed the occupant, 
who looked up from the book he was 
reading and then rose with a yawn. He 
was not particularly fond of rainy Sun- 
day afternoons, but he walked across the 


l Pe : 
room to the window and stood gazing out 


with apparent interest. The streets were 
deserted, except fora few pedestrians hur- 
rying to the corners to catch the cars; but 
the street-cars coming in from the parks 
were crowded, for earlier in the day 
the weather had been beautiful. It was 
warm for the first of February; the rain, 
indeed, was similar to a summer shower. 
Small torrents rushed madly along the 
pavements, the window - panes rattled 
vehemently, and then suddenly there was 
a silence, and up above the opposite house- 
tops stretched the variegated ribbon in 
the sky. 

John Powel’s lips parted in a smile as 
he thought of the pot of gold away off at 
the end of the rainbow, and of various 
other things connected therewith. Years 
ago, very long ago it seemed to him, he 
had lived out in the country in a weather- 
board house situated on a grassy hillside. 
Now he was a floorwalker in the great 
dry-goods store of Jones & Cashall. The 
young fellow had a good mind, you could 
tell by the expression of his eyes, and 
that he was resolute and true showed in 
his firmly set lips; in fact, his whole ap- 
pearance indicated the man destined to 
succeed, one who honorably would hold 
an honorable position in life. 

With the sudden sunshine and the rain- 
bow, a third beautiful thing made its ap- 
pearance; a flock of white pigeons circled 
about in the dazzling glory, and then 
settled tumultuously upon the window- 
ledge, whereupon John Powel threw up 
the sash with a rapturous welcome. Ina 
little while he was scattering a liberal re- 
past among his greedy friends. 

That house on the green hillside brought 
to the young man’s mind together with 
the pot of gold did not vanish as he called 
the pigeons by names of his own choosing. 
But he no longer wished to live in the 
country; he had ambitious dreams con- 
nected with the firm of Jones & Cashall; 
there was one thing, however, that he 
wanted above all others, and that was a 
home. This room was the place where 
he stopped — his lodging; three blocks 
away was the place where he ate bis 
meals, his dining-room. He felt his 
homelessness and loneliness very much as 
he fed the pigeons, while the variegated 
ribbon gradually faded out in the sky. 
John Powel had told himself time and 
again that it was a good idea for a man 
situated as he was situated to marry. He 
was well able to marry; a home was a 
sure thing to keep a man steady and in- 
dustrious; it gave him the greatest possi- 
ble interest in life. 

“I am certain that Miss Rosie is every- 
thing that a man could wish. Isn’t she, 
Snowdrop?” he asked, gently caressing 
the friendliest of the pigeons. ‘She has 
made that third story of the corner house 
around yonder a home for herself and her 
mother. All of its windows are hanging 
with bloom; her canaries hop about on 
the cage and take flies in the sunshine, 
but never dream of deserting; and you 
pigeons, you look upon her as the perfec- 
tion of the good and beautiful, I know 
you do.” He gave a half-troubled sigh. 
He did not want to make a mistake where 
such a momentous thing as marriage was 
concerned; he wanted to marry a woman 
as good as his mother. 

“Yes, I like the other little girl, too,” 
he acknowledged, while a warm glow 
crept into his cheeks; “but I’m sure she 
wouldn’t do. She’s spent years of her 
life behind a ribbon counter; she’s awfully 
delicate-looking to work as hard as she 
does; but she’s fond of dress and gaiety; 
too fond of dress to begin life with a poor 
man. But Miss Rosie is all right; isn’t 
she, Snowdrop?” 

Snowdrop cooed. 

“She is a good daughter and she will 
make a good wife, eh, Snowdrop? The 
man who gets her will be a lucky fellow, 
will he not?” 

Again the bird cooed. 

“I wonder who will get the other one!” 
said the young fellow, still speaking to 
the bird. ‘Of course he won’t be lucky, 
but he’ll think he is. She’s never late at 
the store, and she never complains of the 
headache, like the other girls, though I’m 
sure she has itsometimes. Yes, marriage 
is a lottery. I daresay the man who mar: 
ries our Miss Merriman will be of the 
opinion that he has drawn a prize.” 

Snowdrop gave a peck at her friend’s 
finger and flew away in the wake of the 
flock, and John Powel drew down the 
sash and went back to the table and re- 
sumed his chair. But there was still an 
attraction remaining on the window-sill, a 
box filled with something green and 
growing. From among the green divided 
leaves arose the red buds of the clover 
soon to blossom. 

“They look as if they had been grown 
in the far pasture,’ said John, full of his 
home-longing; and then he set himself to 
wondering what Miss Rosie was like. 
Mrs. Clarke, his landlady, knew the girl 
and was not at all averse to singing her 
praises; he had heard them on the stairs, 
he had heard them in the hallway, he had 





heard them at the doorway of his room. 


The children in the street knew Miss 
Rosie and Miss Rosie’s pigeons, and once 
in awhile he saw some smal! mortal ten- 
derly carrying a bunch of Miss Rosie’s 
flowers. His landlady talked to him as if 
he, also, were well acquainted with Miss 
Rosie, and as if he did not fully appreciate 
her; every now and then she asked him to 
pay an evening call to that tlower-bedecked 
home in the third story of the corner 
house; but he had always refused. He did 
not listen at all eagerly to the praises that 
she sang on the stairway and down in the 
hall and even at the threshold of his room, 
yet he remembered and treasured every 
word of them. He laughed feebly as he 
thought of all this. He was in love with 
Miss Rosie, and he had never seen her. 
What would Mrs, Clarke say if she knew 
that he wrote notes to the girl? The red 
color deepened in his cheeks and spread 
over his whole face. Yes, he did write 
notes to her; very unsentimental notes to 
be sure; but they meant more than they 
said, and he tied them under the wing of 
Snowdrop and addressed them to no name. 
He began neither with ‘Miss Rosie” nor 
‘Dear Miss Rosie;’’ he did not dare, he 
had never seen her; but he wrote, in his 
neatest handwriting, telling her the proper 
food for pigeons, and how to keep the 
birds in‘a healthy condition, explaining 
now and again that he had passed his 
boyhood in the country and had always 
been interested in pigeon raising. To 
these notes he signed his name in full, 
John Powel; he did not wish the girl to 
think some foolish boys were meddling 
with her birds. And the girl wrote back 
to him; he smiled as he thought of that. 
Her notes were invariably the same, con- 
sisting of the words ‘*Thank you,” and 
her name ‘‘Rosamond,”’ 

John Powel rested his arms on the table, 
lost in a day-dream. It was a strange 
thing that the eyes he pictured to himself 
as the kindest and the truest eyes a girl 
might possess, and of course ‘ Miss 
Rosie” had them,. should be so strangely 
familiar to him, and the nose that he saw 
in fancy he had also seen in fact. Those 
red lips, slightly curved, those dimples in 
asmall delicate face—*Pshaw!” he cried 
out, ‘that isn’t she at all; it’s Miss Merri- 
man, and I’m not the kind of a fellow to 
be in love with two girls!” 

Then he pictured in his mind a vague 
Miss Rosie, and told himself emphatically 
that she was as good as any woman living 
and would make a most excellent wife 
for a poor young man who had high 
hopes of future success, and who loved a 
refined and pleasant home. Those red 
clover-heads would be in full blossom by 
St. Valentine’s Day. Well, he would 
send a bunch of them to this girl. After 
that he would pluck up his courage and 
ask Mrs. Clarke to take him around in the 
evening and introduce him. His landlady 
would he glad to do this, and she would 
be able to vouch for his industry and his 
future prospects. And after that? Why, 
after that it would all be plain sailing. 
He was able to support a wife, he was 
very willing to support a wife and mother. 
His days of homelessness and loneliness 
would vanish into the past in a very little 
while after that. 

The following morning John Powel 
walked to the store more rapidly than 
usual. He was feeling remarkably ener- 
getic and young and strong and faithful. 
‘Make up your mind, then go ahead;”’ 
and he had quite made up his mind, 
He was sure that his mind was quite 
made up even when Miss Merriman smiled 
pleasantly as she said ‘‘Good-morning.”’ 
The girl looked pale; she had inall proba- 
bility brought a bad headache to the rib- 
bon counter; but John Powel knew that 
she would notcomplain. He told himself 
emphatically that it was utterly impossi- 
ble for Miss Rosie to resemble Miss Merri- 
man; and then he looked at the girl at 
the ribbon counter in a calm and sensible 
manner. What did she know about the 
comforts of home? She had stood in a 
store for years. She had taken from her 
head the very daintiest of hats. He knew 
something about the styles and the cost 
of things. Delicate, tasteful things cost 
money; and Miss Merriman’s hat was both 
delicate and tasteful. Miss Rosie made 
her own hats; his landlady had told him 
that in the hall. Miss Merriman was 
dressed better than the other girls. He 
had often heard that store girls became 
exorbitantly fond of dress and the fash- 
ions, and spent all their earnings upon 
adorning themselves. He acknowledged 
that he liked to see a girl well dressed; 
yet he felt that it was very wrong for a 
girl to spend all her earnings upon her 
dress. He had not the slightest inten- 
tion of marrying an extravagant woman, 
Miss Rosie made her own dresses; his 
landlady had told him that on the 
stairs. 

Now while Mrs. Clarke was full of 
praise of Miss Rosie and her birds and 
her flowers, and her domestic and eco- 
nomical ways, she laughed more than 

once over John Powel’s box of clover. 
‘*There are whole fields full of it out in 





the country,” she said. “Why, if he 





must have flowers in his window, didn't 
he get a pot of geraniums at the florist’s?” 

But early on the morning of the four- 
teenth Miss Rosie’s pigeons fluttered 
about the box of full blooming clover- 
heads, and gave little pecks at the con- 
tents as if they fully appreciated country 
bloom, 

John Powel’s hand shook nervously as 
he cut off the finest three clover-heads 
and tied them together; but he cried out 
“Pshaw!’’ when he grasped his pen to 
write, and wrote firmly enough the words: 
“Wear these for me, please. John 
Powel.”’ 

He had never before written anything 
like that to a girl. A strange, pleasurable 
emotion took possession of him as he 
wrapped the note about the stems of the 
clover-heads and carefully secured mes- 
sage and blossoms under the wing of 
Snowdrop. Half an hour later he caused 
Mrs. Clarke to smile at him upon the 
stair when he asked her if she would take 
him that evening to call upon Miss Rosie. 

“To be sure,’”’ said the delighted land- 
lady. ‘*You young men, you ought to go 
to see the girls more than you do; the 
girls want some pleasure, too, after the 
day’s work; but I tell Miss Rosie she 
works all the time, in the store and at 
home, too.”’ 

All the complacency had deserted John 
Powel as he turned his back upon his 
smiling landlady and walked away from 
his lodging-house in the direction oppo- 
site to the store. He wanted to think. 
Certainly he could have no objection to 
marrying a girl who worked in a store, 
—moreover a girl who worked both in a 
store and at home in order to keep her 
mother comfortable; but there was a great 
bitterness upon him. He had always 
considered himself a just man; yet he 
may, in his thoughts, have wronged the 
girl who worked patiently day by day at 
the ribbon counter in the store of Jones 
& Cashall. What right had he to deter- 
mine that a girl who worked in a store 
would not possess the qualities suitable 
to make a home? How did he know that 
this girl who was never late at the store 
was not also a treasure in her home? How 
did he know that she, also, did not sup- 
port a mother? He had called her ex- 
travagant. Perhaps she fashioned her 
own hats and her own dresses! They 
would be beautiful and delicate if she had 
fashioned them. What pleasant, honest 
eyes the girl had, what a true, sweet face! 
She was so little and white; surely she 
must have a mother; that was why she 
never missed a day at the store, never 
complained of a headache. How proud 
her mother must be of her! What must 
mothers think of the foolish men who 
allowed such sweet, true girls to grow 
thinner and paler behind ribbon counters 
—the foolish men who needed homes and 
good women to look after their comfort? 
He had reached one of the city parks, 
and he sat down upon a bench and 
brought his hands together, acknowl- 
edging fiercely in his heart that he was a 
man who was in love with two girls, a 
most detestable being. He felt, indeed, 
as if he were false to the girl whom he 
had known personally for the past three 
years. He had talked to her often; he 
had let her know that he liked to talk 
to her. Did she, in turn, like to talk to 
him? He groaned audibly. To Miss 
Rosie he had never spoken, but he had 
sent her written messages. He had seen 
Miss Rosie’s written ‘Thank you,” but 
he had heard the other girl’s. What a 
sweet musical voice she had! He had 
been unfair to the little girl behind the 
counter. He had fallen in love with Miss 
Rosie’s home and Miss Rosie’s pigeons 
before he ever thought of Miss Rosie 
herself; but he had never made himself 
acquainted with the other girl’s home. 
Suppose he had done so? Suppose he 
had found it meagre and plain; suppose 
it had been a bare room in a lodging- 
house, and that she had got her meals 
several blocks away at adining-room. A 
mist swept before his eyes. He would 
have liked to take her away from it; a 
girl with a face like that,. with a gentle 
voice like that, with such grit and indus- 
try, ought to be given the chance to make 
a true home. 

The poor fellow started and stared into 
vacancy. He had sent a valentine to the 
other girl. He had asked her to wear the 
red clover-heads. There was no going 
back after that. In the evening his land- 
lady would accompany him to the home 
in the third story of that corner house, 
and he would make his best bow, and 
after that it would all be plain sailing. 

John Powel took out his watch and 
looked at it and rose hurriedly. For the 
first time during his engagement at the 
store he would be late. He laughed in a 
light-headed way. He had never known 
Miss Merriman to be late. 

He was twenty minutes behind time on 
this morning of the settling of his fate— 
twenty minutes by the store clock. He 
was aboutto pass the ribbon counter 
without his customary “Good-morning,” 
for he felt as if he could not meet Miss 





Merriman’s smiling eyes. She must know 
that he had liked to talk to her. What 
would she think when she learned that 
he was going to be married? ‘Then there 
came to him a sort of pity for the other 
girl, and a feeling that he was false to 
her as well, and he turned toward the 
ribbon counter and bowed. Then sud- 
denly, like a flash, a great pleasure came 
into his face and he held out his hand, 
saying a name so low that no one heard 
except the girl who blushed and smiled 
as he took her little fingers into his clasp, 
On Miss Merriman’s bosom, pinned in 
with a bow of pink ribbon, were the 
three clover-heads. John Powel was 
never so glad of anything in all his life, — 
N. Y. Independent. 





OF INTEREST TO CYCLISTs. 


A case of interest to women cyclists is 
exciting much discussion in England. Mrg 
Arnold, of 15 Wellington Square, Chelsea, 
London, rode on a tandem bicycle with 
her husband to Dorking on a wet afternoon 
recently. They were refused admission 
at the only two hotels in the place, the 
Red Lion and the White Horse, because 
Mrs. Arnold wore a divided skirt. With 
some difficulty, they at last persuaded a 
shopkeeper to take them in, as a favor. 

May respectable women be refused food 
and shelter after a long bicycle ride in 
inclement weather, because the keeper of 
a house of public entertainment holds con- 
servative views on the dress question? 
This is the question now calling out 
numerous conflicting letters in the Eng- 
lish papers. 

Richard S. Cook, proprietor of the 
White Horse Hotel, has written to the 
London Daily Mail a letter beginning: 

I have given orders that women in that 
disgusting dress called “rationals” are not 
to be admitted into my coffee-room, as 
they are objectionable to ladies and gen- 
tlemen staying here, and should be very 
pleased if any one aggrieved would take 
out a summons against me, and let the 
magistrates decide the matter, 

In an interview in a local paper, Mr. 
Cook was asked: ‘‘Is your objection con- 
fined to bloomers only, or does it also apply 
to divided skirts?’ He answered: “I won’t 
admit those who wear bloomers, even if 
they wear skirts over them.” Referring 
to the conditions of his license, Mr. Cook 
said he knew he was bound to accommo- 
date travellers, provided that they were 
not objectionable. But he insisted that 
any woman cyclist who wore a divided 
skirt was ‘‘objectionable.”’ 

Hence, inuumerable letters to the Eng- 
lish papers. Some correspondents side 
with the landlord. One writes: 

The proprietor of the White Horse 
Hotel, Dorking, earns the thanks of all 
lady cyclists for the plucky stand he has 
taken. 

We now know where we can take our 
sisters and other people’s sisters without 
fear of being sickened by the sight of 
these ‘‘middle-sex’”’ women, who are 
neither true ladies nor true gentlemen. 
Three cheers for him! 

Another writes: 

I admire your action, and can assure 
you that had I been staying at your hotel, 
and you had allowed one of these “beings” 
to enter, I should have immediately 
walked out. Women of late seem to be 
doing their utmost to sacrifice the little 
amount of respect which men have left 
for them. 

Still another writes: 

Your letter to Daily Mail is splendid. 
It is certain that public opinion is with 
you. Such women are a disgrace to their 
sex, and the remedy would be compulsory 
washtub exercise or stocking-mending. 

The majority, however, seem to hold 
that the keeper of a house of public en- 
tertainment has no right to make his in- 
dividual taste in dress a criterion of re- 
spectability. One correspondent writes: 

Our costumes are merely a matter of 
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Sam 
Sayz 
This is 
America’s 
Greatest 
Medicine. 
It will 
Sharpen 

Your Appetite, 
Purify and 
Vitalize Your Blood, Overcome That 
Tied Feeling. Get a bottle of 
Hoods Sarsaparilla and begin te 
take it TODAY, and realize the great 
good it is sure to do you. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine, All druggist® 
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“A PERFECT FOOD—as Wholesome as it is Delicious.’’ 


WALTER BAKER & CO.’S 


EBREAKFAST COCOA 


** Has stood the test of more than 100 years’ use among all 
classes, and for purity and honest worth is unequalled.” 


‘ 
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Costs less than ONE CENT a Cup. 


WALTER 
Established | 780. 
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custom. A dozen years ago I suppose our 
dainty-minded landlord would have re- 
fused to admit into his sanctimonious 
establishment any ‘lady’? who bicycled 
at all. Since then, however, custom has 
granted to her sex the gracious permission 
to indulge in a sensible exercise. Is it 
going to stop half-way and withhold a 
proportionately sensible and perfectly 
proper costume? I hope not. 


W. T. Warne, C. T. C., writes from 24 
Great Sutton Street, London, E. C.: 


As a cyclist, I shall be careful not to 
encourage the White Horse, Dorking, 
while in the hands of the present gentle- 
man, and [ hope that some influential 
body will bring up the matter next licens- 
ing day. 

I am not so strongly in favor of 
rational dress in its present form, but am 
wise enough to know that perfection is 
not attained all at once. I’call the every- 
day costume for females a most unsuit- 
able one. I hope that the ladies will stick 
to the reformed dress; improvements are 
sure to follow. 

K. D. King, 61 Oval Road, East Croy- 
don, writes: 


The outraged proprietor of the White 
Horse Hotel, Dorking, refuses to admit 
ladies in “that disgusting dress’’—i. e., 
athletic costume for athletic exercises— 
to his refined coffee-room, and challenges 
his right by reference to a magistrate. 

Well, the arrogance and brutality of an 
individual beer-seller cannot be repelled 
by an individual lady who by chance calls 
at his premises; but the combined expres- 
sion of educated taste may put a check to 
the petty tyranny of that class. Univer- 
sal boycotting by the cyclist world of such 
an hotel may have a salutary effect, or it 
might be weil to take such a landlord at 
his word, and accept his challenge to go 
before a magistrate. Rational dress has 
now won the day, and petty acts of inso- 
lence and ignorance can be dealt with by 
a strong cyclist combination. 

But perhaps the keenest thrust is de- 
livered by a Canadian correspondent, who 
writes: 


I have been so much amused by “A 
Plainspoken Landlord’s” letter, that I 
wish to ask him if he knows that in the 
third century the Fathers of the Church 
vehemently opposed men shortening their 
“gowns,” and considered it very effemi- 
nate for them to begin to wear the “‘bifur- 
cated garment imported from Persia’’? 

In the East the women still wear their 
old garment—viz., trousers, so that the 
lady condemned by the landlord is only re- 
turning to her sex’s original garment. 

He terms “‘disgusting’’ a costume that 
modestly and sensibly covers the limbs; 
but he would doubtless smile blandly on a 
lady in evening attire, who is actually 
only ‘‘half-dressed.”’ 





THE NATIONAL MINUTES. 


The Minutes of the Jubilee Convention 
held at Washington from Feb. 14 to 19, 
inclusive, are ready for distribution. They 
are for sale at fifteen cents per copy, 
which, as this year’s report is unusually 
long and the volume necessarily heavy, 
does not much more than pay the postage. 
Every person interested in the progress 


of the work ought to become the posses- 


sor of a copy of these minutes, and, in 
fact, ought to keep a file of the minutes 
year by year for reference. Apply at the 
National Headquarters, 107 World’s Build- 
ing, New York. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
UTAH. 


Satr LAKE City, UrAu, June 5, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I would like to have a notice in the 
JOURNAL of the coming Mothers’ Con- 
gress, to be held in Salt Lake City, begin- 
ning June 30, 1898, and lasting two days 
thereafter. 

It is a movement bound to do much 
geod here, uniting all women, whatever 
their belief, in a common, vital interest. 
The president, Miss Mary C. May, is at 
the head of the kindergarten training 
department of Utah University. Mrs. Mila 
Tupper Maynard, chairman of the pro- 
gramme committee, is joint pastor with 
her husband of the Unitarian Church. 
The Congress is meeting with most cordial 
Support from the women of the State, 
and is bound to be a great success. 

It is expected that one evening will be 
given up to speakers from the biennial 








—Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Trade-Mark on Every Package. 
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Clubs, to be held this month in Denver. 
The rest of the programme will be filled 
by persons from our own State, represent- 
ing as far as possible all of our larger 
cemmunities. Among the subjects to be 
discussed are ‘‘Motherhood as a Profes- 
sion,” “‘A Symposium on the Cultivation 
of Moral Qualities,’ ‘‘Principles of Disci- 
pline,” ‘‘The Care of Sick Children,” 
“Stories, Songs and Books for the Young,” 
with many other subjects of practical 
importance to mothers. All will be 
treated by those who, by practical experi- 
ence, have reason to speak intelligently 
on the subjects assigned them. 

The women of Salt Lake City extend an 
invitation to the clubs and societies of 
women interested in this work to send 
delegates to the Congress, and will gladly 
provide entertainment for these delegates 
if their names are sent in time to Mrs. 
Margaret McCune, Gardo House, Salt Lake 
City. The personal interest and coépera- 
tion of every woman in the State is earn- 
estly solicited. 

Mary C, May, Pres. 
CorRINNE M, ALLEN, Cor. Sec. 





MISSISSIPPI NOTES. 


FiLorA, Miss., JUNE 6, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

My mother was sixty-seven years of age 
on June 8. She and [ commemorated her 
birthday by driving four miles into Flora, 
the little village near which our planta- 
tion lies, to attend a woman suffrage meet- 
ing. It was the first ever held in Madison 
County. I made an equal rights speech 
and organized aclub. My father, who is 
seventy-one, was elected president. He is 
a most ardent suffragist. Not long since 
I asked him if he knew the date of his 
conversion to this extremely radical doc- 
trine. He replied that immediately after 
the close of the Civil War he read an 
article from a Northern writer in which 
he compared the chivalry of Southern 
gentlemen to that of men living beyond 
that invisible something called Mason’s 
and Dixon’s Line. The former was all 
poetry and sentiment, the result of which 
was to make woman really a plaything, an 
inferior, adependent. The latter smacked 
of robustness and strong common sense. 
The so-called weaker sex were not bowed 
down before and worshipped, but treated 
as rational creatures, as equals—as beings 
capable of individuality in thought and 
action. There was so much philosophy 
in the article that my father, although an 
ex-slaveholder and .a gentleman of the 
most exclusive, ultra-conservative type, 
had to acknowledge the justice of the 
position of Northern men; and, at that 
moment, the little leaven began to work 
which has eventually leavened his whole 
life. By degrees he drifted into the 
broader view of woman’s equality before 
the law; by degrees, my mother caught 
the infection, until to-day itis one of the 
most vital tenets of herfaith. I was born 
a suffragist; so when the hour came for 
taking a definite stand for the truth, I 
found in my parents the most enthusi- 
astic coadjutors. We have been divinely 
congenial on this point from the time of 
my early childhood. 

Before the meeting last week, I sent 
out a personal letter to every man and 
woman within a radius of eight miles of 
Flora, asking them to write me if they 
approved of woman suffrage. I was 
amazed to find that four-fifths of the peo- 
ple in the country districts favored it 
most emphatically. In the town the situa- 
tion was very different; no positive antag- 
onism was developed, but polite opposi- 
tion and a certain fearfulness. 

The club will act simply as a centre 
from which to radiate lines of light in the 
direction of distribution of literature, and 
general agitation of the question of human 
privileges. Some of the women who at- 
tended the meeting declared that three 
years ago they spoke of woman suffrage 
with horror, now they were keen to learn 
more about it; and those who had gone to 
hear the lecture with the most frankly 
avowed sentiments of aversion, thanked 
me in abody for speaking to them. So 
it comes. 





meeting of the Federation of Woman’s 


I find myself growing more and more 


interested in the unfortunate condition of 
the Negroes of the South, and am con- 
scious of an ever present desire to help 
them out of the great gulf of ignorance 
and poverty into which they are plunged. 
Since my return from Alaska, I have had 
over forty slides made of the unique 
scenes that I visited. I have purchased a 
stereopticon and have given a number of 
lectures on “Alaska and the Klondike.” 
Last Saturday night, mother and I drove 
alone to the negroes’ church near us, and 
I gave them the benefit of the illustrated 
lecture. The deacons charged a small 
admission fee, and all the proceeds were 
turned over into their hands, to be dis- 
posed of as they see best for the renova- 
tion of the building. Life is so full of 
pressure on all sides for the alleviation of 
the woes of the sons of men, I often wish 
I had several bodies, so I could transfuse 
my spirit and working force over different 
sections of the earth, to help those who 
are weak and “‘heavy laden.” 

The Suffrage Club was organized in 
Flora, June 3, as follows: Col. Walter 
G. Kearney, president; Mr. W. B. Jones, 
secretary; Mrs. Jessie Wilson, assistant 
secretary; Mrs. Tavie Childress Hester, 
treasurer, 

BELLE KEARNEY. 





NEW YORE. 


BEDFORD POLITICAL EQUALITY LEAGUE. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., JuNE 11, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

As there are several suffrage clubs in 
this city, each one having a different 
title, it has been thought best to acquaint 
the readers of the JourNAL with the fact. 

The Bedford Political Equality League 
is a strong working suffrage club. Its 
officers are: President, Mrs. R. C. Talbot- 
Perkins; first vice-president, Mrs. Priscilla 
D. Hackstaff; second vice-president, Rev. 
Alice K. Wright; recording secretary, Miss 
Leah V. Chiquoine; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Annie E. Merritt; treasurer, 
Dr. Richards; auditor, Miss A. Demonde. 

This club has been organized about 
three years. It has held monthly meet- 
ings at the residence of Mrs. P. D. Hack- 
staff (treasurer of the State Association), 
who has kindly opened her house for 
these meetings. ‘The attendance has been 
about one hundred. Printed programmes 
are distributed among members and 
friends of the cause. The evening enter- 
tainment closes with a social chat and 
light refreshments. 

On the 6th of this month an executive 
committee meeting was held at the resi- 
dence of the president, Mrs. Perkins. 
Mrs. Eugenia B. Farmer was elected 
chairman of the Press Committee. A 
programme was prepared for the coming 
year, and chairmen were appointed who 
will have charge of the meetings to be 
held the first Monday in each month, with 
the following result: 

Topic: October, ‘‘Suffrage,’’ Miss Agnes 
Demonde; November, ‘Individual Re- 
spensibility,” Mrs. Leftwich Swain; 
December, ‘‘Education,’”’ Mrs. Hart; 
January, ‘‘Municipal Government,” Rev. 
Alice K. Wright; February, ‘“‘State Laws,” 
Dr. Olive McCune; March, *‘General Gov- 
ernment,’’ Mr. Doubleday; April, ‘‘Fields 
of Work for Women,”’ Mrs. Start; May, 
‘*Women in Politics,” Dr. Alice B. Camp- 
bell. 

The club has adjourned for the summer 
months, although many of its members 
will attend the suffrage convention to be 
held at Queens, on June 15. Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt will be the principal 
speaker. The Bedford Political League 
belongs to the Long Island Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. At theirannual meeting 
at Garden City last month, Mrs. P. D. 
Hackstaff was elected one of the commit- 
tee to prepare programme and arrange for 
the annual meeting in 1899. 

EvuGeEnIiA B. FARMER. 
Additional State Correspondence on Eighth Page, 








ABLE TO WORE HARD. 


“I was subject to severe headaches and 
at times was so weak I could hardly get 
up stairs. Some one urged me to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and I did so and the 
first bottle gave me relief. I continued 
taking it until I was strong and healthy 
and able to work hard.’’ Mrs. HENRY 
MARTEL, River Point, R. I. 


Hoon's Pitts are the favorite family 
cathartic. Easy to take, easy to operate. 
25c. 

Se 

Fast time, superb equipment, popu- 
larity assured. All of these are qualities 
possessed by the Fitchburg R. R. Conti- 
nental Limited, leaving Boston at 9.30 
A. M., due at Chicago 2.40 P. M., and at 
St. Louis 6.50 P. M., next day. 


——_o—— 


TWENTY-EIGHT hours to Chicago and 
thirty-two hours to St. Louis via the 
Fitchburg R. R. Continental Limited; a 
high-class train from Boston daily, ex- 
cepting Sunday, at 9 A. M. 





What Some Prominent 


Miss Frances E. Willard said, “I shall 
always say and do all I can for the beautiful 
home at the Sanatorium.” 


Miss Clara Barton, of the Red Cross, says: 
“Use my name for anything which can serve 
the interests of the Sanatorium. Do I not 
owe it all I am?” 


Mrs. Margaret Bottome, president of the 
King’s Daughters, says: “The Jackson Sana- 
torium suggests to me the thought of rest, 
peace, and recreation. I have never been 
there as an invalid, only for repairs when I 
have talked my throat tired. I have profited 


on application. Address 


Do you Know 


American Women say of the 


GREAT 
JACKSON 
SANATORIUM 


At Dansville, N.Y. 


| by the delicious baths and airs of health that 
the dear Home affords. They find the bright 
side of you there; and, if you haven't any 
bright side, they will create it, if any one can. 
I am for the Sanatorium whenever I am so 
| fortunate as to be able to come.” 


| “Josiah Allen’s Wife,” Marietta Holley 
writes: “If I were to be very sick, that would 
be of all places the one where I would go. 
To dwell in one of their little cottages, and 
have the quiet of home, with all the benign 
system of care and pleasant society, seems 
to me to be the very paradise of sick people.” 





A beautiful illustrated pamphlet of the JACKSON SANATORIUM sent 
Dr. KATE J. JACKSON, Dansville, N.Y. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 





The following Renal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred be kind, pesess, 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JourNnAat OFFice, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

More Testimony from Colorado. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 


Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V. 8. Groesbeck. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by any B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

he Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 

W. Bashford. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 
Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by penez B. Blackwell. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 
Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 
— for Remonstrants, by Lucy 

one. 


Opposition and Indifference of Women, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 
How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell be 
Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 


Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 
Dr. Grege on Equal Rights. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equal  memy oy 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
dams. 

Three Dreams in a Desert. 


Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
aus ame 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 











I have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing people—give the peculiar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtained in no otier war. uy. ng everything, 
joy sad gorrow, love and hate alike.—Grace Kim 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid 


—FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

ose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Auice Stone BLackwELt, and 
Lucy E. ONY. For sale at WomAn’s 














SHORTHAND Kecct's School, Corning, N.Y 


JouRNAL Office, 3 ParkSt., Boston, Mass 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. | - 





MEDIC ** REGISTER. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


The oldest coeducational medica] school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 
‘ sarge teaching force, including special- 
8 


Advanced and thorough methods of instruction, 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
nually available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave , Boston, 
Twenty-sixth year opens October 3, 1898, 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rece 
ognized by the [ass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, address 

Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 

74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 














The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadel; hia, N. College Ave. 
and aist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 


Forty-ninth Annual Session. Four years’ Cur 
riculum. Sessions, sevenand-a-half monihs, 
Thorough Laboratory courses in all departments, 
Clinical instruction and Qu . CLADA MAR 
SHALL, M. D., Dean, North College Ave. and 2ist 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THROAT AND LUNGS. 


A. P, Lighthill, M. D, 


Can be consulted at his office 


601 BOYLSTON STREET 


Daily from & to 1, Sundays from 11 to 1. 


Dr. Lighthill's specialty embraces the cure ef 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION IN ITS EARLY 
STAGES, THROAT AFFECTIONS, CATARRH, 
DEAFNESS, AND DISCHARGES FROM THE 
EAR. CONSULTATION FREE. 


Time is Money 
* SAVE IT & 


———BY TAKING THE" 


Union Pacific. 
THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York City. 














E, DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agent 
OmaAHA, Ngs. 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


‘¢ An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ toc, 

‘* The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 

‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado, Mo, 








Price, post paid, 50 cents. 
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SENATOR HOAR UN THE EDUCATED AMER- 
ICAN WOMAN. 

In his address at the Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege Commencement, Hon. George F. | 
Hoar, U.S. Senator from Massachusetts, | 
spoke on the iutluence of the educated 
American woman upon the State as the 
companion, counsellor and inspirer of man. 
He said, in part: | 

1 am not dealing with the question what | 
influence educated women might exert or 
ought to exert by the direct share in the | 
conduct of the State which men take | 
when they vote or when they hold office. | 
I wish to speak of the intluence upon the | 
character and dignity of the country of 
women in the capacity of wives, of 
mothers and of teachers. One, if not all 
of these three things, every one of you is 
to be. Most of you, | suppose, are to be- 
come American wives and American 
mothers. Ido not know what your pres- 
ent plans of life may be, or what vows of 
celibacy you may any of you now think of 
taking. I suspect most if not all of you 
will get married. The microbe or bacillus 
of matrimony cannot be kept out by any 
diet, or exterminated by any doctor. 

The character of the wives of the men 
who govern the State, and the character 
of the mothers of the men who govern the 
State, has bad as much to do with the 
history of the State as the character of the 
husbands or of the sons. I hope this insti- 
tution will ever be, and I hope every pupil 
whom this institution has reared, in her 
turn, will be what Matthew Arnold called 
Emerson, in a phrase which sums up the 
whole function of the teacher: ‘The 
helper of those who would live by the 
spirit.” Your college is giving its pupils 
admirable instruction, as I see from your 
curriculum, in letters, in science and in 
history. But it isas the helper of those 
who would live by the spirit that the 
American college and the American teach- 
er should be best known. 

Bryn Mawr exists only to make good 
women of her pupils, and to teach them 
the secret of making good women and 
good men of theirs. Whatever we ma, 
think of the movement for what is calle 
women’s rights — whether or not you 
believe, as I do, that there never will be a 
perfect republic until the vote of the wife 
and mother is counted in determining its 
administration, you will, I am sure, agree 
with Emerson, who, when the question 
was put, ‘‘What is civilization?” said: “I 
answer, the power of good women.” 

The women of the United States, 
whether their votes be counted or not, 
are taking already a large share in the 
highest politics of the country. When 
Clara Barton—to-day beyond all competi- 
tors the foremost and most illustrious citi- 
zen of Massachusetts — penetrates the bar- 
barism of Turkey on a mission of peace, 
or makes her way into Cuba, past the 
cruel and bloody knives of the Spanish 
soldiery, with her gentle ministrations, 
another and a better Red Cross knight; 
when Clara Leonard reforms and reorgan- 
izes our institutions of charity; or when 
Mrs. Johnson wakes again the slumbering 
soul in the bosom of the most fallen and 
degraded of her sex—they are taking a 
large and noble share in the administra- 
tion of the State. What uncounted thou- 
sands of homes are better and purer for 
the eloquent pleading of Mary A. Liver- 
more! The soldier of the older world 
may be allured by the phantom of empire, 
as his heart is stirred by the refrain of the 
**Marseillaise,”’ 


“Sons of France, awake to glory!”’ 


but a woman’s hand sounds for the youth 

of America a loftier note, as millions of 

soldiers have marched and shall march to 

holy victory inspired by the triumphant 

strain of Julia Ward Howe's ‘Battle 

Hymn of the Republic’: 

‘In the beauty of the lilies, Christ was born 
across the sea; 

As he died to make men holy, let us die to 
make men free.” 

Some people call these things philan- 

thropy. I call them a higher and better 

and purer politics. 

There is something in the heart of man, 
certainly to be found in the fullest meas 
ure in the heart of youth, which responds 
to high counsel, surely and quickly, when 
it comes from the lips of woman. Let 
every American woman understand that 
it is not only her function to be the com- 
panion, helper, comfort and nurse of her 
husband, son and brother, in misfortune 
and sickness and sorrow, but that it is 
her special function to be his stimulant 
to heroism, and his shield against dis- 
honor. If there be any cowardice in him, 
let the soldier know that, if he flinch 
from the ordeal of battle, itis to encounter 
the more terrible ordeal still in the re- 
buking face of mother or sister or wife. 

Let the women who are trained here 
know thoroughly the noble stories of what 
womanhood has done for manhood in the 
great crises of human affairs, not only by 
woman's wit, but by woman's love and 
woman’s truth. 

I have carefully avoided touching upon 
the question of the right or duty of Amer- 
ican women to take part in the conduct of 
the State by voting or holding political 
office. But the fate of this country is to 
be determined, in my judgment, not as 
we decide one way or the other the ques- 
tions which our political parties are 
accustomed chiefly to debate. We can 
live and prosper under a tariff or without 
a tariff, with banks or without banks. 
We can get our living by manufacture or 
by commerce or by agriculture. We can 
do our carrying trade for ourselves, or 
hire England to doit for us. We can get 
rich or we can be poor. We could even 
live under a monarch like Victoria or 
under a President like McKinley. It is 
not in these things that the destiny of a 
great people is wrapt. It is in the senti- 
ments which inspire the individual citizen, 
and through the individual citizen inspire 
the counsel and action of the republic. 








The Roval is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 





Absolutely Pure 
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that the fate of the republic is found, 
And these are the things which are taught 
in the schools and colleges, in the pulpit 
and from the press, and, most of all, at 
mothers’ knees. And it is here that the 
influence and power of American women 
in the republic is to be exerted and is to 
be decisive. Are the controlling passions, 
the controlling motives in our public and 
national conduct to be ambition, avarice, 
glory, power, wealth? Are we togo what 
is alike the common way of the great 
empires and the great republics of the 
past? 

This is the moral of all human tales, 

’Tis but the same rehearsal of the past, 
First freedom and then glory—when that 


ROVAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 











fails, 
Wealth, vice, corruption, barbarism at last, 
And history of all its volumes vast 
Hath but one page. 
Or shall the guiding principles of our 
republic be found in justice, freedom, 
kindness, love of country, the love of 
home, the love of woman? 
‘Hell gates are powerless phantoms where 
these build.” 
I think the women of America can settle 
this question. And, in settling it, they 
are to decide the fate of the republic. 

The starry flag is no symbol of dominion 
or of empire. It is the emblem of free- 
dom, of self-government, of law, of equal- 
ity, of justice, of peace on earth and good 
will to men, or, at least, as the older ver- 
sion hath it, of peace to good-willing men 
on earth. These things, which are alike 
to give the nation its character and also 
to determine its fate, are to be the result 
of the individual quality of the individual 
citizen, and that in its turn is to depend 
upon the character and influence of Amer- 
ican women. 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





At the graduating exercises of the Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary, among the 
five members of the class chosen to repre- 
sent it as speakers was Mary Olivia 
Caskey, of Morristown, N. J. Her subject 
was ‘The Poet’s Method in Teaching Re- 
ligious Truth.”” Rev. Dwight L. Pratt, in 
the Congregationalist, refers to her as ‘‘a 
young lady whose course at the seminary 
qualifies her conspicuously to grace the 
parsonage so soon to be the home of one 
of her classmates.” 

The Englishwoman’s Review publishes a 
list of women who served as church 
wardens in England in the fifteenth, six- 
teenth, seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, and also the names of a number 
who now hold that oflice. 

Last Monday afternoon, June 13, three 
young women and three young men, mem- 
bers of the graduating class of the Tufts 
College Divinity School, were ordained to 
the Universalist ministry. The order of 
services was as follows: Invocation, Rev. 
Florence Kollock Crooker, of Troy, N. Y.; 
Scripture lesson, Rev. William R. Ship- 
man, D. D.; sermon, with address to can- 
didates, Rev. Frank O. Hall, of the North 
Avenue, Cambridge, Universalist Church; 
presentation of candidates, Rev. Elmer H. 
Capen, D. D.; prayer and act of ordina- 
tion, Rev. Charles H. Leonard, D. D.; the 
fellowship of the church, Rev. Charles R. 
Tenney, of Dorchester. The three bright 
and earnest young women, Miss Fanny E. 
Austin, Akron, O., Miss Tacy Mather, 
Wilmington, O.,and Miss Lucy A. Milton, 
Waverly, Mass., have been offered church 
pastorates. 

In striking contrast to this ordination 
of men and women, with a woman minis- 
ter participating in the ceremonies, is the 
action on June 9th of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Annual Conference of Toronto, Can- 
ada. Miss Mary Newton, a member of the 
Euclid Avenue Church, had been selected 
as one of the delegates from the West 
Toronto District, and was in attendance at 
this opening session of the Conference. 
She occupied a seat in the gallery. Her 
name appeared on the roll, and was called 
by the president, Kev. Dr. Stone. The 
question was immediately raised, ‘‘Is a 
woman eligible for election by an annual 
district meeting to membersbip in an 
Annual Conference?” The president de- 
cided that no woman was eligible as the 
law now stands. The Methodist Discipline 
says in regard to the election of delegates: 
‘‘Laymen to be eligible for election must 
be at least twenty-five years of age, and 





must have been members of the church in 
good standing for five consecutive years.” 
A laywoman was not a layman, so Miss 
Newton was ruled out. F. M. A. 





WOMEN IN TIME OF WAR. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The exigencies of the present Cuban 
war remind me of my own early experi- 
ence. My father died in 1863, during the 
Civil War. My oldest brother was in the 
4th Regiment, Wisconsin Volunteers, and 
was on duty in Baton Rouge, La. 

My father’s death, and my brother's 
absence, left us without a vote in the 
family. In 1864, when it became necessary 
to recruit the army by draft, it was pro- 
posed to tax our town for the purpose of 
raising money to hire substitutes for those 
who should be drafted, This could only 
be done by a direct vote of the town, and 
those families whose voters had remained 
at home, and who were unrepresented in 
the army, found themselves in a position 
to vote a tax upon the property of the 
absent soldiers with which to save them- 
selves from military duty; and they did 
vote such a tax; not once only, but twice. 

My mother and myself paid nearly $200 
to save the able-bodied men of the town of 
Dane, Wis., from the draft, while our 
only voter was in the army. 

What happened in 1864 may happen 
again. If women can not bear arms, they 
ought to be given power to protect the in- 
terests of absent soldiers and their fami- 
lies. LauRA A. LUSE. 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

Nine women received their degrees 
from the University of Pennsylvania, a 
few days ago. Of this number there were 
Bachelors of Science in Biology, two; 
Bachelors of Law, two; Masters of Arts, 
two; Doctors of Philosophy, three. The 
honorary degree of doctor of letters was 
conferred upon Miss Agnes Irwin, great- 
great-granddaughter of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, and dean of Radcliffe College. Miss 
Irwin came to Radcliffe in 1894 from 
Philadelphia, where she had won promi- 
nence because of her able conduct of a 
large school for girls. Miss Irwin is not 
a college woman. 

For the first time in the history of the 
University of Toronto, the McCaul gold 
medal in classics has been won by a girl, 
Miss Florence Ethel Kirkwood. The 
Toronto Daily Globe says: ‘Inthe fall of 
1894 Miss Kirkwood was one of a bevy of 
Brampton students who came down to 
try conclusions with the examiners at the 
University. No girl ever came to the 
University with such a high recommenda- 
tion, for at her matriculation she topped 
the honor list in the department of 
classics, Throughout her University 
course she ably upheld her early reputa- 
tion by consistently occupying first place 
in her department.”” Miss Kirkwood has 
been a popular member of her class, and 
has occupied a prominent place in several 
college societies. . 

Miss Florence H. Caldwell, of Cleve- 
land, O., has just graduated from the 
Colorado State School of Mines at Boul- 
der, with the degree of civil engineer. 
Miss Caldwell was the only woman in a 
class of twenty-four, and is the first to 
graduate from the school. Her thesis was 
on “Building Trusses.” 

The donor of the new gymnasium at 
Radcliffe College has finally consented 
that her name be made public. It is to 
the daughter-in-law of the late Mrs. Hem- 
enway that the college owes this magnifi- 
cent gift. Harriet Laurence Hemenway is 
the wife of Mr. Augustus Hemenway, and 
by means of money set aside by Mrs. Mary 
Hemenway herself, the much-desiredswim- 
ming pool is to become a reality. The 
apparatus will be given by Miss Hovey. 

A students’ league has been organized 
at Mount Holyoke. Now that the students 
are scattered in houses, the need is felt of 
some organization which shall hold the 
whole college together. The placing of 
all power in the hands of the students 
was contrary to tradition. A codperate 
system was therefore adopted, the final 
authority resting with the faculty. In 
addition to delegated legislative powers, 
the league has executive functions, the 
enforcement of college regulations being 
intrusted to its officers. The powers of 
the league are vested in a senior president 
and an inter-class executive committee 
elected by the league. Each house has a 
senior chairman and other members ap- 
pointed by the students in the house, 

Mrs. Elizabeth Powell Bond, dean of 
Swarthmore College, sailed June 18, to 
join her brother and his wife for a sum- 
mer in the north of England. 

Greene Hall will be the next building 
added to the University of Chicago. It 
will be a woman’s dormitory. The sum 
of $75,000 for erecting and equipping the 
new dormitory has been given by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Kelly, who also paid for Kelly 
Hall. The dormitory will be called Greene 








Hall in memory of Mrs. Kelly’s parents, 
and in accordance with her wishes. Mrs. 
Caroline E. Haskell, the donor of the 
Haskell Oriental Museum, has promised 
money enough to build a dormitory for 
boys at the Morgan Park Academy, the 
preparatory school of the University, and 
work on it will begin as soon as plans are 
ready. Both these gifts will be duplicated 
by John Rockefeller, he having promised 
to duplicate all gifts up to $3,000,000 which 
are made within three years, 

Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, for six 
years dean of the woman’s department of 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl., 
is about to retire from her position. She 
will remain in Evanston and devote her- 
self to literary work. 

Miss Alice Everett, a graduate of Girton 
College, England, at present engaged in 
special work at the Royal Astrophysical 
Observatory in Potsdam, Germany, will 
be assistant in the astronomical observa- 
tory at Vassar College next year. 





THE HELPING HAND. 


The Boston Fruit and Flower Mission 
was established in 1869, and from year to 
year its work has broadened until now a 
large number of persons are reached by 
this beautiful charity. The work is car- 
ried on unobtrusively, and is directed 
from the Parker Memorial. Here a com- 
mittee of women and their helpers meet 
each Tuesday and Friday forenoon to re- 
ceive contributions, which are made ready 
for distribution. The mission likes to re- 
ceive not only flowers in profusion, but 
fruits, vegetables, eggs, and other things, 
which will give comfort and cheer. Con- 
stant effort is made to seek out cases 
which are specially worthy of help. All 
summer long the corps of workers at the 
mission unselfishly give their time and 
labor, and they hope to create a more gen- 
eral interest in the work, and to enlist the 
coéperation of many who have never 
realized its usefulness. Helpers are al- 
ways needed, for the work grows as the 
season advances. Express companies will 
bring in, free of charge, from the suburbs, 
baskets or boxes of contributions, and 
information regarding the sending of ar- 
ticles and details concerning the work 
may be had on any of the mission days, at 
the hall, from 10.30 A. M. until noon. All 
communications to the Flower Mission 
during the summer months should be ad- 
dressed to the Flower Mission Committee, 
Parker Memorial, Appleton Street, Bos- 
ton. 

Nathan Straus, who lately resigned the 
presidency of the New York Health 
Board, determined to devote the salary 
he had received to the babies on Randall's 
Island. He asked to be permitted to put 
in a milk-sterilizing plant for the benefit 
of the Infants’ Hospital, and has pre- 
sented the costly plant to the Commis 
sioners of Charities. From 300 to 350 
quarts of milk are used every day in the 
Infants’ Hospital. This sterilizing pro- 
cess will be of immense advantage to the 
doctors in their treatment of the babies. 
The plant must have cost Mr. Straus sev- 
eral thousand dollars. He will supply 
bottles for a year. 


THE DRAMA. 


CastLE SquarReE.—The attraction the 
coming week will be Belasco and De 
Mille’s famous comedy, “The Charity 
Ball.”” The cast will be almost identical 
with that of its former production, and 
the same elaborate stage settings will be 
shown. The ladies of the company will 
display some exquisite toilettes in this 
revival. The cast will be: John Van 
Buren, J. H. Gilmour; Dick Van Buren, 
William Humphrey; Judge Peter Gurney 
Knox, Horace Lewis; Franklin Cruger, 
Lon Seeley; Mr. Creighton, William Chas. 
Masson; Alec Robinson, Tony Cummings; 
Mr. Betts, Lindsay Morison; Paxton, N. 
H. Fowler; Cain, Ada Rose; Jasper, John 
J. Geary; Ann Cruger, Lillian Lawrence; 
Phyllis Lee, Frances Drake; Bess Van 
Buren, Mary Sanders; Mrs. Van Buren, 
Lizzie Morgan; Mrs. Camilla De Peyster, 
Maude Odell; Sophie, Marian A. Chap- 
man. On Monday, June 27, will appear 
“The Lights o’ London.” At next Tues- 
day’s matinee will be given a portrait of 
Lillian Lawrence as Young Mrs. Win- 
throp. 














SEND A TWO-CENT STAMP 
for a Sample Copy of the Illustrated Pamphlet, 
“Birds’ Nests, a Plea for Beast and Bird,” read it 
yourself, and then pass it to your neighbor, and 
thus do your mite to save the birds from whole- 
sale slaughter and extinction. Address 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 297 Congress St., Boston. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Summer Sightseeing. 


To let for July and August, a convenient, fur- 
nished house in sight of the sea, where one can 
watch all the vessels that come up Boston Ba 
thirty minutes from Boston Common; good neigh: 
bors, pleasant walks and drives, electric cars in 
every direction. An excellent chance for people 
from the interior to get a breath of salt air and q 
chance to see Boston, its library and art collec. 
tions, in the peace and quiet of the summer vaca- 
tion. Terms moderate to the right persons. 
References required. Apply to R. H. B., 65 Saw- 
yer Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 


Polynice 


ws 
CURES 
RHEUMATISM, 
Lumbago, Neuralgia, Dys. 
pepsia, and Kindred Dis- 
eases. 








Tad 


This new French medical discovery 
has been used with remarkable suc- 
cess in Bellevue Hospital, New York ; 
Howard Hospital, Philadelphia; Mary- 
land and Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore; and in various other hos- 
pitals in the prominent cities. 


BP Pad 
What a Physician Says: . . 


Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, 5th April, 1897. 

The experiments made here at the hospital with 
the Polynice Oil, witnessed by me, having been 
very successful, I hereby recommend it in al? 
cases of rheumatism. 

(Signed) DR. F. L. ROGER. 


POLYNICE OIL 


Imported from Paris, 50 cents per bottle. 
Sent on receipt of price. 

Dr. Alexandre, specialist of Paris, 1218 G 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


How Women May Earn 
A Living 


One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 


This valuable book fills a long felt need 
as it fully describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which wo- 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated 
inany State or Territory, may make 
money for themselves and families. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. 











M. L. CONKLIN, 
28 New York Ave. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALfY. 





Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


HOOSAC 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD Fu8%8 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Among, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A.M. Accommo 
dation for Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. M, Express; 
sleeping cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 


For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, ¢10.00 A. M.; 
12.45, £1.50, 3.05, 15.10, t7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00. 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.0, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 


*For Ayer only. 

tStop at west Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, boston. 
where through tickets to all points West are on 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt- 





sale. 
June 6, 1898. 
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For sale by all Dry and 
Fancy Goods Stores. 


JOHN C. MEYER & CO., 


SELLING AGENTS, 
87 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
Dont take anything that 
they say is “just as good” 
as Cutter’s 


Cutter’s Crochet and Art Silks in 
all the latest tints and colors. 
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